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RESPONSIBILITIES  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF 


ENGLISH 


CONNECTED  over-all  view  of  the  tasks,  the  methods,  the 


jLJL  norms,  and  the  ends  of  English  teaching — from  the  nursery 
school  to  the  university,  and  from  Bloomsbury  to  Yunnan — does 
not  yet  exist.  Few  ranges  of  human  activity  more  deserve  an 
encompassing,  planetary  regard ;  few  receive  less  speculative  atten¬ 
tion.  Yet  no  study  more  needs  a  radical  questioning  which  would 
develop  an  explicit  statement  of  what  should  be  the  directing 
implicit  assumptions.  The  teacher  of  English,  at  whatever  level, 
is  oddly  reluctant  to  discuss  his  principles.  He  takes  them  for 
granted.  Whether  they  could  be  granted,  were  they  available  for 
inspection,  must  be  doubted  until  they  are  set  forth.  This  shyness 
may  indicate  the  presence  of  beliefs  too  deep  to  be  confessed.  It 
may  result,  on  the  other  hand,  from  a  felt  absence  of  any  notion  as 
to  why,  in  any  philosophic  sense,  he  should  be  doing  as  he  does — 
or  be  teaching  English  at  all. 

It  is  as  a  step  towards  a  clearer,  more  continuous  view  of  the 
wide  range  of  endeavour  which  starts  before  the  ABC  and  ends, 
say,  with  the  English  Tripos  or  the  self-examinations  of  a  visiting 
lecturer  to  China,  that  I  venture  to  put  these  remarks  together. 
Whether  they  commend  themselves  to  others  or  not  they  may  at 
least  serve  to  focus  reflection  on  certain  points  within  an  under¬ 
criticized  field  of  possible  design.  My  first  remark,  indeed,  is  just 
that  English  teaching  is  at  present  relatively  planless.  In  com¬ 
parison  with  modern  teaching  of  mathematics,  physics,  biology, 
music,  or  even  history,  English  teaching  rarely  asks,  £  What  should 
come  before  what  ?  ’  with  any  insistent  demand  for  a  detailed, 
worked-out  reply.  The  ideas  which  would  govern  the  working-out 
of  a  reply  are  in  fact  not  brought  in.  These  are  not  recondite  ideas, 
unusually  complex  or  highly  abstract.  When  active  in  other  fields 
they  are  recognizably  common  sense.  But  in  English  studies — and 
increasingly  as  these  become  ‘advanced’ — they  are  tedious  to 
apply.  For  this  reason— and  other,  more  respectable,  reasons  on 
which  I  will  touch  later — they  have  not  been  applied. 

Examples  are  necessary  here.  I  take  them  from  very  early  stages 
of  English  teaching:  beginning  reading  and  the  first  stages  of 
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English  for  a  student  who  conies  to  it  as  a  second  language.  In 
these  relatively  simple  first  steps  the  needed  conceptions  of  design, 
which  are,  I  believe,  commonly  absent  in  English  teaching,  can  be 
clearly  made  out.  These  instances  can  then  serve  as  paradigms  in 
examining  more  intricate  later  stages. 

Before  entering  upon  these  details  two  remarks  of  wider  scope 
may  be  in  place.  The  first  concerns  the  continuity  of  all  stages  in 
the  learning  of  English  (or  any  other  language).  Learning  to  read 
at  the  truly  elementary  stage  of  first  seeing  words  as  words,  and 
learning  to  read — shall  we  say  Shakespeare — too  easily  separate 
themselves  in  the  teacher’s  mind.  They  are  not  separated  in  the 
learner’s  mind,  however ;  the  later  stages  are  still  in  close  organic 
connexion  with  the  ear  her,  and  in  countless  ways.  They  are  phases 
of  one  development,  in  which  tricks,  traits,  habits,  formed  earlier 
continue  to  persist  and  display  themselves  through  new  material. 
Thus  certain  ways  of  guessing  at  words — regardless  of  their  com¬ 
panions — recur  as  ways  of  guessing  at  meanings — regardless  again 
of  their  companions.  And  attendant  incuriosities  as  to  what  went 
wrong  and  inabilities  to  consider  this  remain  also.  These  con¬ 
tinuities,  however,  are  not  a  current  concern  of  either  the  teacher 
of  elementary  reading  or  of  Shakespeare.  Both  are  more  apt  to 
blame  ‘native  stupidity’  or  a  low  I.Q.  than  faulty  method  in 
teaching.  And  the  Shakespeare  teacher  may  be  surprised  if  one 
of  his  colleagues  deserts  Literature  for  a  while  in  favour  of  illiteracy 
as  a  prime  field  of  interest. 

My  other  general  remark  is  that  two-thirds  of  us  on  this  planet 
are,  at  present,  analphabetics.  Of  the  2,200,000,000  people  now 
breathing,  some  1,500,000,000  either  cannot  read  at  all  or  read  a 
syllabic  or  character  script.  This  is  no  time  or  place  in  which  to 
argue  the  merits  of  the  invention  of  alphabetic  writing.  Suffice 
it  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  truly  world-wide  communication 
between  peoples  within  a  foreseeable  future,  it  will  be  in  some 
language  which  is  alphabetic.  It  could  be  within  our  lifetime  and 
through  English. 

The  technical  problem  of  illiteracy,  then,  is  the  problem  of 
making  the  initial  phases  of  learning  to  read  an  alphabetic  script 
as  easy  as  possible.  Current  practice  makes  it  far  harder  than  it 
need  be.  Again,  learning  any  second  language  is,  by  current 
methods,  harder  than  it  need  be.  In  the  case  of  English  it  has 
been  many  times  harder.  Experiment  shows  that  a  year  of  ordered 
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English  can  give  the  beginner  an  entrance  into  the  language 
hitherto  rarely  achieved  in  five.  And  with  that  a  medium  is 
available  for  truly  world-wide  communication  and  participation 
in  planetary  affairs.  If  parallel  improvements  were  worked  out  in 
the  ordering  of  higher  level  materials  we  could  then  develop  what 
man  so  urgently  needs:  a  common  purpose  jointly  understood. 
And  this  is  the  only  remedy  powerful  enough  to  protect  him  from 
his  suicidal  forces — a  multiphcation  of  his  intelhgence  and  a 
reformation  of  his  will  through  an  operative  knowledge  of  what  he 
can  be  and  should  be. 

This  greatest  instauration  indeed  still  requires  the  working  out 
of  parallel  and  more  intricate  improvements  in  the  order  in  which 
materials  at  higher  levels  are  put  before  the  forming  mind.  The 
leap  here  made  from  the  initial  steps  to  the  ends  they  serve  may 
seem  over  lofty.  But  the  successes  which  order  makes  possible 
are  highly  encouraging.  And — here  is  the  point  of  these  illustra¬ 
tions — this  re-ordering  would  be  governed  by  the  same  conceptions 
and  be  a  continuation  of  the  same  reform. 

Let  us  first  see,  then,  in  outline,  how  learning  to  read  may  be 
made  easier — and  more  instructive — and  how  a  first  stage  in  English 
as  a  second  language  may  be  improved  in  design. 

Whether  reading  should  begin  with  sentences,  or  words,  or 
syllables,  or  letters,  is  a  question  which  has  occasioned  no  little 
dispute.  It  is  answered — and  the  dispute  should  be  ended — when 
we  perceive  that  reading  may  start  with  these  all  together,  with 
sentences  short,  clear,  and  simple  enough  for  the  words,  syllables, 
and  letters  which  compose  them  to  be  studied  in  the  sentences 
themselves.  But  to  do  this  we  must  limit  and  control  the  letters 
with  which  these  sentences  are  written.  Twenty-six  letters  may 
seem  few,  but  when  they  are  all  strangers  and  while  the  very 
notion  of  what  a  letter  is,  and  does,  has  not  yet  been  formed,  and 
the  trick  of  seeing  it  has  not  yet  been  learned,  we  shall  do  well  to 
cut  down  the  number  of  different  letters  used  at  the  start  to  a 
minimum,  adding  to  them,  step  by  step,  on  a  thought-out  and 
tested  plan. 

With  which  letters,  then,  should  our  initial  and  early  sentences 
be  written  ?  With  those  least  liable  to  be  mistaken  one  for  another. 
The  letters  most  liable  to  be  mistaken  are:  symmetricals,  pd ,  qb, 
un,  pq,  db  ;  and  letters  which  are  more  and  less  complete  forms  of 
other  letters :  oce,  for  example. 
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As  with  most  mistakes,  there  are  good  biological  reasons  for 
mistaking  p  for  d.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  another  position.  It  has 
been  rotated  on  the  plane  of  the  paper.  And  d  is  the  same  thing 
as  b — rotated  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  paper.  It  is  highly 
important  that  we  should  see  a  common  object,  a  knife  say,  as  the 
same  thing  whatever  its  position  or  however  it  may  be  turned. 
A  chief  part  of  the  difficulty  of  learning  to  read  is  precisely  in 
unlearning  (or  better,  suspending)  this  invaluable  perceptive  skill. 
It  is  hard  to  unlearn.  Accountants  are  said  to  retain  to  the  end  of 
their  days  a  liability,  when  fatigued,  to  mistake  6’s  for  9’s. 

Parallel  considerations  apply  to  letters  which  are  incomplete 
forms  of  other  letters.  Perception  is  mainly  a  filling  in  of  what  is 
only  in  part  presented.  In  selecting  the  letters  with  which  to  write 
the  first  sentences  offered  to  a  reader,  the  sentences  through  which 
he  has  to  make  the  revolutionary  perceptual  adjustments  required 
in  learning  to  read,  and  the  equally  drastic  intellectual  adjustments 
enforced  by  the  use  of  graphic  symbols,  these  considerations  should  be 
taken  seriously.  The  effect  is  to  make  possible  a  very  great  simpli¬ 
fication  of  the  beginning  reader’s  task.  Seven  letters — liable  to  be 
confused  only  to  a  minimal  degree — -are  enough  for  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  suitable  short  initial  sentences.  The 
problems  of  the  management  of  the  eyes  can  be  mastered  through 
sentences  using  but  half  the  alphabet.  The  controlled  introduction 
of  the  rest  of  the  letters  can  then  be  managed  so  as  to  avoid  the 
confusions  referred  to.  The  learner’s  mind  has  been  protected 
from  the  simultaneous  impact  of  too  many  rival,  unfamiliar,  and 
mutually  distracting  opportunities  for  error. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  key  point  which  this  illustration  of  teaching 
method  applied  in  a  simple  field  is  designed  to  bring  out.  The 
subjection  of  the  would-be  learner’s  mind  to  too  many  confusible 
problems  at  once  is  the  source  of  most  intellectual  and  moral 
frustration.  Unordered  presentation,  inadequately  planned,  forces 
upon  him,  in  his  attempts  to  learn,  procedures  which  are  unin- 
structive.  He  does  not  see  what  he  is  doing ;  and  therefore,  when 
the  new,  partially  parallel  task  comes,  his  learning  has  not  been 
built  into  him  as  a  power  of  seeing  what  is  required  of  him  and  how 
he  can  meet  it. 

The  same  moral — that  customary  modes  of  teaching  expose  the 
learner  to  (indeed  plunge  him  in)  an  unnecessary  and  avoidable 
welter  of  misconceptions,  often  permanent — appears  in  my  next 
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illustration.  Most  beginners  in  English  as  a  second  language  are 
exposed  to  a  miscellany  of  words  and  structures  which  might  be 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  confusion  rather  than  avoiding 
it.  To  substantiate  this  serious  charge  needs  a  volume,  and  the 
presentation  of  a  sequence  of  steps  into  English  which  seems  most 
widely  and  deeply  instructive  to  the  learner  takes  another.  Only 
the  principles  of  method  which  rule  the  order  of  such  a  sequence 
can  be  pointed  out  here.  They  are  the  same  as  the  principles  which 
should  govern  beginning  reading.  As  there  we  selected  a  minimal 
initial  set  of  letters,  minimally  confusible  with  one  another,  for  the 
composing  of  our  first  body  of  materials,  so  here  we  select,  for  the 
start,  a  minimal  set  of  words  minimally  confusible  with  one  another 
in  sense  and  syntactic  function.  With  these  we  establish  the  first 
semi-mechanical  operations — the  grasp  of  simple  English  word 
order — as  there  we  used  less  than  half  the  alphabet  in  establishing 
good  optical  reading  behaviour.  Thenceforward  we  add  vocabu¬ 
lary  (and  syntactic  variants) — just  as  we  added  letters — with  two 
principles  in  control :  the  postponement  until  it  is  safe  of  anything 
very  liable  to  be  mistaken  for,  and  thereby  to  unsettle,  what  has 
already  been  learned ;  and  the  maximum  and  most  varied  exercise 
of  past  gains  in  new  tasks.  The  sequence  in  brief  is  organic — what 
follows  depends  on  what  has  come  before  and  in  turn  protects, 
confirms,  and  illuminates  it. 

So  abstract  an  account  can  mean  little  without  the  detail  into 
which  I  must  not  here  enter.  The  principles  work  out  to  a  first  stage 
of  English  sufficiently  instructive  to  keep  later  advances  in  order, 
whatever  their  direction  and  however  they  are  arranged.  This 
first  stage  of  English  is,  in  other  words,  a  comprehended  structure 
strong  enough,  clear  enough,  and  general  enough  to  allow  whatever 
further  English  the  learner  picks  up  to  be  hung  upon  it — without 
the  structure  becoming  broken  or  the  accretions  misplaced.  In 
some  ways  this  structure  is  analogous  to  a  body  of  elementary 
mathematical  knowledge — incomplete,  naturally,  but  supporting 
and  controlling  whatever  ensues.  It  is  not,  however,  theoretical 
knowledge,  an  affair  of  rules,  but  concrete  skill,  a  body  of  under¬ 
stood  practice. 

This  first  stage  of  English  can  be  surprisingly  compact.  It  can  be 
kept  down  to  about  500  words.  I  say  ‘can’  because  learners  so 
frequently  add  to  it  extras  from  outside  the  text  or  course  that  by 
the  time  you  have  taught  it,  it  has  become  in  the  minds  you  are 
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teaching  a  support  for  much  more.  Only  in  the  artificial  form  of  a 
text  deliberately  using  nothing  else  can  you  separate  it.  In  actual 
use  it  becomes,  in  the  minds  of  learners  with  different  interests, 
needs,  and  contacts,  a  central  shared  body,  a  common  stem.  As 
such  there  is  no  advantage  in  trying  to  specify  this  first  stage 
with  more  than  perhaps  90  per  cent,  particularity.  A  marginal 
flexibility  is  desirable. 

Such  a  first  stage  of  English  is,  from  the  principles  which  generate 
it,  a  partial  use  of  Basic  English,  though  it  has  no  need  for  that 
exact  minute  specification,  as  a  system,  which  Mr.  Ogden,  for  his 
purposes  and  in  consonance  with  his  genius,  gave  to  his  invention. 
His  work  has  in  my  opinion  been  a  historic  and  decisive  step  in  the 
application  of  methodological  intelligence  to  language  teaching, 
a  step  which  is  already  having  beneficial  effect  almost  throughout 
that  field — and  a  step  without  which  the  design  of  such  an  organic 
introduction  to  English  as  I  have  been  describing  would  have  been 
impossible. 

Basic  is  a  minimum  cover-all  language  designed  to  be  as  teachable 
as  possible.  An  organic  introduction  to  English  learns  much  from 
the  principles  of  economy  and  utility  which  govern  Basic  but  it 
does  not  aim  to  be  a  cover-all  language.  It  is  rather  a  common 
handle  or  stem  upon  which  forms  of  English  with  limited  and 
various  ranges  of  utility  can  be  mounted.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
English  the  Chinese  Navy  needed  for  its  training  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Training  Centre  at  Miami  consisted  of  about  500  words  plus  some 
150  special  naval  terms — for  the  most  part,  though  not  exclusively, 
nouns.  The  manuals  for  the  Chinese  Tank  Corps  required  the  same 
structural  stem  of  500  words  plus  a  similar  number  of  technical 
words  with  only  a  small  overlap.  These  are  uses  of  English  in 
warfare.  An  experiment  in  using  English  to  avoid  warfare — a 
pamphlet  on  needed  amendments  to  the  United  Nations  Charter — 
has  required  about  365  of  the  same  500  but  only  25  special  words, 
very  different  ones.  Again,  international  air-ground  voice-radio 
signals  will  require  only  some  50  technical  words  mounted  on 
considerably  less,  than  a  supporting  300.  The  standardization  of 
signals  explains  this  reduction. 

In  these  instances  and  in  many  others  which  might  be  cited — 
ranging  from  elementary  presentations  of  history  and  the  sciences, 
and  public  health  materials,  on  tuberculosis  prevention,  for 
example,  up  to  simplified  versions  of  Plato  and  Aristotle — the 
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additional  language  used  differs  widely.  But,  and  this  is  the 
important  point,  it  can  be  so  arranged,  with  enough  care  in  compo¬ 
sition,  that  it  is  taught  as  it  is  introduced — through  the  common 
stem  of  500.  Through  a  clear  enough  understanding  and  a  firm 
enough  command  of  this  nucleus  (in  the  biological  sense)  the 
growth,  assimilation,  and  reproduction  of  the  learner’s  further 
knowledge  of  English  may  be  controlled. 

The  setting  forth  of  my  second  illustration  has  taken  more  space 
than  I  had  hoped.  Its  place  in  the  general  argument  rather  than 
its  detail  is  my  concern  here.  At  two  elementary  but  important 
points  in  the  teaching  of  English — points  at  which  what  happens 
and  how  it  happens  may  effect,  for  good  or  ill,  all  that  ensues — 
certain  conceptions  of  method  in  the  selection  and  ordering  of 
what  is  taught,  can,  I  have  tried  to  suggest,  make  a  decisive 
difference  to  the  prospect  of  success.  I  have  said  nothing  about  the 
time  factor,  though  those  who  know  how  many  illiterates  give  up 
because  their  progress  is  too  slow,  or  those  who  will  compute  the 
wasted  boy-girl  hours  now  being  spent  in  language  learning,  will 
not  think  this  unimportant.  I  am  influenced  more  by  the  change 
in  morale,  the  reconstruction  almost  of  personality  in  retarded 
children  and  illiterates  who  learn  to  read  after  years  of  defeat,  or 
in  the  baffled  student  of  English  who  suddenly  finds  himself  able 
to  use  it.  In  both  instances  the  effects  can  be  of  the  very  kind 
which  apologists  for  the  study  of  Literature  customarily  allege  to 
be  its  peculiar  benefits :  a  steadying  of  judgement,  an  enhancement 
of  responsiveness  and  understanding,  a  heightened  sympathy  and 
self  control.  How  often  can  an  experienced  teacher  honestly  say 
that  these  are,  in  fact,  evident  outcomes  of  the  study  of  poetry  and 
philosophy  ?  How  truthfully  can  anyone  affirm  that  students  of  the 
humanities  are  in  general  more  excellent  human  beings  than  others  ? 

These  questions,  I  know  well,  are  over-simple  and  perhaps 
unfair.  I  believe,  none  the  less,  that  the  discomfort  they  cause  us 
has  good  grounds.  Judged  by  standards  we  still  know — though 
they  may  not  rule  examinations — English,  as  we  teach  it,  does  not 
do  what  it  should.  And  even  by  the  narrower  examinable  criteria, 
it  does  not  make  its  students  markedly  and  demonstrably  better 
readers  and  writers,  wider  and  abler  communicators.  We  should 
be  surprised  if  a  student  of  mathematics,  or  of  biology,  or  of  history, 
were  not  found  to  be  a  better  mathematician,  biologist,  or  historian 
than  one  who  had  paid  no  attention  to  the  subject.  We  are  not 
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surprised,  alas,  to  find  students  of  poetry  or  philosophy  who  show 
no  resultant  advantage  in  understanding  or  in  judging  either  poems 
or  views. 

Is  there  not  then  something  wrong  in  the  conceptions  of  method 
which  guide  the  teaching  of  English  ?  Are  we  not  repeating  through 
the  higher  levels  the  same  distracting,  obstructive,  and  frustrating 
procedures  which  lead  so  often  to  such  poor  results  down  at  the 
levels  of  beginning  reading  and  beginning  English  ?  If  we  could 
reform  our  methods  higher  up,  might  we  not  expect  comparable 
gains  ?  Let  us  look  more  closely  into  the  parallels. 

Over-complexity  was  the  chief  fault  I  pointed  to  in  the  earlier 
levels — the  presence  of  too  many  too  easily  confusible  elements  out 
of  which  the  varying  significant  wholes  were  composed.  In  begin¬ 
ning  reading  the  elements  were  the  letters.  In  beginning  English 
the  elements  were  words  and  syntactic  forms.  By  the  time  most 
schoolboys  begin  English  as  a  second  tongue  the  struggles  of 
beginning  to  read  are  a  thing  of  the  past  and  forgotten.  Reading 
has  come  to  seem  nearly  as  automatic  a  business  as  breathing. 
Few  mistakes  are  made  and  the  only  vestiges  (in  the  biological 
sense)  of  earlier  confusion  may  be  a  tendency  to  blind  guessing  in 
bewildering  situations  where  a  better-taught  reader  will  look  to 
see  what  the  problem  is. 

For  students  of  Literature — whether  poetry  or  philosophy — the 
elements  are  meanings.  It  is  not  unwise  to  use  a  notoriously  un¬ 
controllable  word  here.  It  may  remind  us  concretely  of  the 
problems  which  face  our  students — who  do  not  benefit  as  they 
should  from  the  Literature  they  read.  As  letters  compose  words 
and  words  compose  sentences,  so  in  turn  now  the  meanings  of 
sentences  compose  ivories — or  should  do. 

This  ratio,  proportion,  or  scale  of  parallels  should  be  taken  with 
care.  It  repays  care  and  it  can  be  very  misleading.  Thus  the 
beginning  reader  does  not  see  letters  first  and  then  note  that  they 
form,  in  varying  combinations,  different  words.  He  sees  a  blur; 
has  a  hunch  about  what  it  means ;  and,  guided  by  such  hoped-for 
meanings,  many  times  confirmed  or  denied  him,  struggles  slowly  to 
vision  of  the  words  and  of  the  letters  in  them.  Similarly  the 
beginner  in  English  does  not  start  by  seeing  English  words.  He 
sees  configurations  of  letters.  The  meanings  (and  sounds)  which 
will  make  them  into  English  words  are  lacking.  And  for  this 
reason  these  configurations  themselves  are,  for  a  while,  highly 
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confusible  and  as  hard  to  keep  track  of  as  the  illiterate’s  letters,  or 
as  nonsense  syllables — which,  in  fact,  they  still  are.  What  makes 
them  distinguishable  comes  to  them  best  through  use  in  graded 
sentences  at  work.  As  we  all  know  onty  too  well,  if  we  attempt  to 
take  in  too  many  different  sentences  together  they  blur  one  another. 
The  exact  relations  between  them  are  all  important — as  the  phrase 
‘organic  sequence’  would  suggest. 

Stepping  up  now  to  the  task  of  the  student  of  Literature,  he  sees 
letters  and  words  and  syntactic  forms  aright,1  or  should  do.  What 
he  has  to  learn  to  see  are  configurations  of  meanings.  At  first,  in 
any  reading  which  is  truly  worth  while,  any  reading  in  which  a 
mind  is  learning  how  to  behave  itself,  we  none  of  us  see  either  the 
items  in  these  configurations  or  the  configurations  themselves  at 
all  clearly.  The  same  interdependence  of  part  and  whole  rules  this 
process,  but  the  opportunities  for  misinterpretation  are  more 
plentiful  and  insidious.  Worse  still,  the  checks  of  evident  error  are 
largely  absent.  The  mistakes  of  illiterates  and  beginners  in  English 
can  be  made  to  stare  them  in  the  face.  Some  critics  and  philoso¬ 
phers  have  never  in  their  lives  had  to  confess  their  foolishness.  The 
number  of  items  of  meaning  is  so  great,  the  kinds  so  various,  and 
the  configurations  they  may  enter  so  manifold,  that  it  is  easy  for  the 
resourceful  mind  to  behave  as  though  it  were  exempt  from  error. 

Possibly,  even  probably,  the  difficulties  of  reading  justly  are 
increasing.  Within  a  well-defined  tradition  the  items  and  the 
patterns  they  enter  are  fewer  and  clearer  than  amid  the  frothy 
emulsion  of  hitherto  immiscible  cultures  in  which  to-day  we  live 
and  move  and  aspire  to  win  some  being.  Our  novel  acquaintance¬ 
ship  with  the  untraditional  past  and  with  oddities  of  thought  and 
feeling  from  other  cultures  is  unrhythming,  it  may  be,  the  heart 
of  our  mental  and  moral  security.  Perhaps  some  such  fear  has  had 
a  part  in  shaping  the  policy  of  scholarship  which  has  seemed  to 
seek  a  remedy  in  an  ever  wider  survey  and  assembling  of  ever  more 
minutely  determined  fact.  Facts,  properly  documented,  are  com¬ 
forting  things  in  an  age  which  does  not  know  what  it  is  doing  or  in 
what  to  put  its  faith.  Probably,  however,  the  influence  of  the 
successes  of  science  has  had  more  to  do  with  this  policy. 

1  If  my  memories  of  scripts  handed  in  for  the  English  Tripos  serve  me, 
this  is  less  than  true.  When  higher  level  functions  are  under  strain,  lower 
level  activities  are  liable  to  reveal  their  weaknesses.  Hence  perhaps  many 
instances  of  the  humbler  sorts  of  ‘misreading’. 
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Facts  are  no  true  comforts  until  we  know  how  to  take  them ;  and 
that  is  just  our  problem.  They  are  further  items  in  configurations 
which  we  have  to  learn  to  understand.  This  observation  long  ago 
gave  us  our  saying  about  the  wood  and  the  trees.  There  is  indeed 
something  reminiscent  of  the  Babes  in  the  Wood  in  much  con¬ 
temporary  scholarship.  They  wandered  up  and  down  and  to  and 
fro.  They  went  everywhere  but  out  of  the  wood  and  were  found  in 
the  morning  (there  was  a  morning!)  under  a  heap  of  leaves.  The 
story  says  that  pitying  birds  buried  them  so.  This  seems  a  pretty 
fancy.  I  find  it  more  likely  that  they  collected  these  leaves  them¬ 
selves  and  perished  through  unregulated  interest  in  the  variety  of 
foliation. 

In  less  legendary  language  we  do  not  develop  a  mind  by  giving 
it  more  facts  but  by  helping  it  to  judge  relevance.  It  is  relevance 
which  tells  us  which  meanings  belong  with  which,  and  in  what 
configurations,  for  a  valid  interpretation.  The  way  to  strengthen 
the  sense  of  relevance  is  by  exercising  it  with  simpler  problems 
rather  than  by  adding  elaborations. 

There  is  room  here  for  sad  misunderstandings.  ‘  Simple  problems  ’ 
are  not  necessarily  easy  or  vacuous  or  lacking  in  interest.  Since  the 
days  in  which  The  Shorter  Catechism  was  believed  to  be  good 
reading  for  children,  the  pendulum  has  swung  far — farther  in 
America  than  in  England — and  it  is  a  sound  complaint  now  that 
children’s  school  books,  in  the  United  States  at  least,  have  recently 
been  far  too  multifarious  and  trivial  in  content.  They  have  been 
made  so  in  the  interests  of  quantity  and  rapidity  of  perusal,  which 
pays  the  publisher  and  has  been  thought  to  promote  ‘  good  reading 
habits’.  But  the  habits  were  merely  optical  and  a  mind  which 
meets  no  problems  worthy  of  it  does  not  learn  how  to  handle  them 
when  they  come.  The  effects  of  this  underloaded  early  reading  are 
often  perceptible  throughout  fife.  There  is  a  widespread  belief 
that  if  anything  is  ‘hard  reading’  that  must  be  the  author’s  fault. 
Competition  between  magazines  and  a  general  harping  on  the 
obvious  favour  this  illusion. 

The  content  of  all  reading  to  which  classroom  time  is  given 
should  be,  at  all  stages,  as  hard  as  the  readers  can  handle.  ‘If  the 
book  is  easy  it  should  be  burnt  for  it  cannot  be  educative,’  as 
Mr.  Whitehead  puts  it.  But  there  are  all  sorts  of  ways  of  being 
hard.  Which  of  them,  graded  aright,  would  be  fruitful  ?  In  terms 
of  what  are  these  organic  sequences  to  be  contrived  ?  How,  in  the 
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general  and  unlimited  domain  of  human  interest — of  thought 
itself — can  anything  be  done  parallel  to  ordering  the  letters  or 
settling  priorities  in  vocabulary  and  syntax  patterns  ?  An  alphabet 
is  a  concrete  thing,  and  lexicology  and  even  grammar  are  familiar 
and  explored  studies,  insipid  with  unanimity,  in  comparison  with 
the  discrimination  and  arrangement  of  ideas,  forms,  operations, 
modes  of  apprehension  (call  them  what  we  may)  that  has  to  be 
undertaken  here.  In  the  elementary  parts  of  mathematics  and  of 
the  sciences  and  of  the  crafts — a  few  strictly  limited  segments  of 
thinking,  where  activities  with  predetermined  means  and  ends  are 
developed— grading  has  to  a  large  degree  been  accomplished.  We 
do  know  roughly  how  to  start  a  student  and  what  to  put  before 
him  next.  But  with  more  entire  acts  of  mind — where  feeling, 
direction  of  the  will,  and  intellection  come  to  terms  and  develop 
together — the  task  of  ordering  the  steps  through  experiment  with 
varying  sequences  seems  blankly  impossible.  Words  seem  in¬ 
adequate  to  distinguish  between  the  structures  we  should  have  to 
order. 

Here  certain  lessons  in  patience  and  in  humility  as  well  as  in 
courage  and  worthy  ambition  may  be  learned  from  science, 
daunting  though  science  has  become  for  the  moment  through  its 
ill-balanced  success.  It  can  teach  us  that  we  do  not  open  up  such 
mysteries  by  straining  the  mind’s  eye  or  by  cracking  the  mental 
sinews,  but  by  developing  and  applying  adequate  methods.  And 
my  main  point  is  that  the  necessary  methods  are  already  avail¬ 
able — though  in  great  need  of  development  and  application. 

In  part  they  are  philosophic,  though  this  will  be  a  discouraging 
remark  to  those  who,  with  some  justice,  see  in  contemporary 
philosophy  little  but  semi-systematic  mutual  misunderstanding 
practised  professionally.  Paint  that  side  of  the  picture  as  black  as 
we  please,  it  is  still  true  that  we  now  possess  immense  resources  for 
distinguishing  and  comparing  different  structures  in  meaning.  The 
devices  may  be  over-specialized.  They  have  grown  out  of  the 
study — too  often  polemical — of  the  highest  levels  of  abstract  and 
comprehensive  thinking.  They  are  far  from  ready  for  use  upon  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  ascent  to  such  levels.  But,  as  techniques  of 
analysis  waiting  for  this  very  different  application,  they  exist; 
and  only  experiment  in  this  new  application  will  make  them  over 
into  what  is  needed. 

The  field  for  such  experimentation  is,  of  course,  the  classroom, 
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which  has  not  yet,  in  spite  of  Plato,  received  due  recognition  as 
the  philosophic  laboratory.  It  is  the  place  of  places  in  which  to 
investigate  not  merely  the  individual  peculiarities  of  misunder¬ 
standing  but  the  general  laws  of  comprehension,  which  are  those  of 
self-ordering  and  growth.  What  conceivings  are  dependent  upon 
what  former  conceptions ;  which  ideas  (or  more  integral  forms) 
prevent  which,  obstruct  which,  destroy  which;  which  are  most 
readily  mistaken  for  which,  to  the  distortion  of  the  growing  fabric ; 
these  are  the  questions  such  an  investigation  must  seek  to  approach. 
Answers  to  them  will  rightly  be  seen  to  be  far  off — as  far  as  modern 
physics  from  Democritus,  perhaps — but  these  inquiries  would  be 
cumulative  in  effect  as  no  others  have  been.  Any  advance  in  them 
is  an  improvement  in  the  instrument  of  inquiry. 

We  have  seen  this  happen  again  and  again  in  separable  fields,  in 
what  Mr.  Conant  has  recently  been  calling  the  accumulative 
studies,  to  be  contrasted  somewhat  ruefully  with  philosophy  and 
poetry,  which  do  not  improve  continually  in  technique  or  start 
where  predecessors  left  off.  It  has  happened,  however,  most 
triumphantly  at  junctures  where  diverse  methods  have  crossed 
over  or  interbred.  But  junctures,  alas,  are  themselves  cumulative — 
in  demands  and  in  penalties  if  they  are  not  met.  We  have  come  to 
the  juncture  of  the  Humanities  with  the  Sciences  and  all  the  storm- 
cones  are  up. 

This  is  the  tempest  long  foretold 
Slow  to  make  head  but  sure  to  hold. 

Stand  by !  The  lull  ’twixt  blast  and  blast 
Signals  the  storm  is  near,  not  past ; 

And  worse  than  present  jeopardy 
May  our  forlorn  tomorrow  be. 

The  Humanities,  as  the  studies  which  make  man  human,  have 
somehow  to  keep  his  powers  of  mischief  from  undoing  him.  The 
dauntless  old  pun:  ‘Humanity,  the  virtue,  humanity,  the  race!’ 
defines  their  role.  Whether  they  can  fulfil  it  is  now  our  question — 
a  burning  question  indeed  and  in  a  new  sense.  For  the  earth  which 
held  our  homes  is  now  a  collective  stake  to  which  we  are  bound. 
For  what  infidelity  or  for  what  heresy  ?  The  fuel  is  being  heaped 
up.  If  we  cannot  answer  the  final  flames  will. 

This  is  not  a  political,  it  is  a  cultural  crisis.  The  political  crisis 
is  a  by-product.  Its  source  is  not  economic,  not  geographic 
(geopolitic),  not  even  governmental  or  administrative ;  it  is  philo- 
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sophic,  it  is  in  the  strain  between  unreconciled  views  of  man  and 
of  how  to  seek  and  secure  his  good.  But  one  side  has  learnt  how 
to  put  its  views  into  effect,  while  the  other  has  not. 

On  the  one  side  are  those  who  see  men  as  particles  pushed  about 
by  external  forces,  and  their  desires,  opinions,  and  beliefs  as 
mechanisms  which  may  be  manipulated — in  their  interests  or  in 
the  interests  of  the  manipulators,  it  little  matters  which.  On  the 
other  side  are  those  who  see  a  man,  not  as  a  thing  but  as  a  sovereign 
person — however  poorly  prepared  to  rule  himself.  And  while  the 
manipulators  find  in  every  development  of  mass  psychology, 
every  study  of  public  opinion,  every  extension  of  communications, 
new  power  to  their  hands,  the  humanists  are  still  busy  wringing 
theirs.  And  yet,  if  they  cannot  rise  to  the  responsibility  the  juncture 
puts  upon  them,  who  can  ? 

Perhaps  those  in  the  sciences  and  in  the  humanities  who  are 
open  to  reciprocal  influences  can.  It  is  only  in  and  through  edu¬ 
cation — at  once  more  scientifically  and  more  humanly  conceived 
— that  our  remedy  will  be  found.  Religion,  poetry,  science,  politics, 
in  separation,  do  not  have  it.  Only  a  re-created  organon,  the 
United  Studies,  can  give  it.  The  world  needs  that  as  much  as 
it  needs  a  world  government,  which  will  probably  have  to  wait 
for  it.  The  parallels  will  bear  pressing:  how  can  a  United  Studies 
admit  Science  without  the  liquidation  of  the  traditional  human 
being  ? 

The  answer,  it  seems,  is :  only  by  a  cross-over,  by  learning  from 
science  how  to  make  the  humanities  accumulative  too.  Thereby 
thejr  would  acquire  a  future  as  well  as  a  past,  a  growth  pattern  as 
well  as  a  tradition.  The  smiles  or  shudders  with  which  many  a 
modern  humanist  will  greet  such  a  remark  show  how  far  unscientific 
misapplications  of  mock-scientific  procedures  have  clouded  the 
picture.  It  need  not  be  so.  The  teacher  of  English,  who  may  have 
supposed  that  I  have  been  forgetting  him  and  his  responsibilities 
through  these  last  pages,  should  remember  his  Republic  (531d)  and 
recall  what  the  task  of  dialectic  (its  prelude  ended)  was  for  Plato, 
and  how  constantly  metaphors  from  genetics  led  his  thought  on 
the  teacher’s  art  ( Phaedrus  277,  Republic  495).  But  references  to 
Plato,  whose  words  I  have  been  echoing,  obviously  enough  I  hope, 
at  so  many  points,  will  only  depress  those  educators  who  would 
ban  The  Republic  lest  its  use  in  schools  breed  another  Sparta. 
A  teacher  who  would  truly  follow  the  tradition  which  stems 
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therefrom  will  see  that  education  has  as  yet  barely  begun,  that  it 
is  crippled  by  failure  to  imagine  what  more  it  can  do,  that  most 
of  its  practitioners  are  ‘little  bald-headed  tinkers’  still,  and  that 
most  of  its  products  are  still  ruined  young  by  our  malpractices. 
He  will  ask  himself,  not  supinely  but  actively,  whether  the  failure 
of  non -accumulative  studies  to  advance  is  not  due  to  the  hugger- 
mugger,  promiscuous,  leave-it-to-nature  style  in  which  the  seeds 
of  all  things  are  being  strewn  over  the  would-be  student’s  mind. 

I.  A.  Richards 


BANTER  IN  ENGLISH  CONTROVERSIAL  PROSE 
AFTER  THE  RESTORATION 

IN  his  second  lecture  on  translating  Homer  Matthew  Arnold 
expressed  bewilderment  at  the  strange  vocabulary  employed 
by  Francis  Newman  in  his  rendering  of  the  Greek.  With  whom, 
Arnold  asked,  could  Mr.  Newman  have  lived  to  have  got  his  dic¬ 
tion  ?  One  of  Newman’s  friends  had  gravely  replied  that  Mr. 
Newman  lived  with  the  fellows  of  Balliol.  In  Last  Words  Arnold 
makes  fun  of  this: 

As  if  that  made  Mr.  Newman’s  glossary  less  inexplicable  to  me !  As 
if  he  could  have  got  his  glossary  from  the  fellows  of  Balliol!  As  if 
I  could  believe,  that  the  members  of  that  distinguished  society, — of 
whose  discourse,  not  so  many  years  afterwards,  I  myself  was  an 
unworthy  hearer, — were  in  Mr.  Newman’s  time  so  far  removed  from 
the  Attic  purity  of  speech  which  we  all  of  us  admired,  that  when  one 
of  them  called  a  calf  a  bulJcin  the  rest  ‘  easily  understood  ’  him ;  or, 
when  he  wanted  to  say  that  a  newspaper-article  was  ‘proudly  fine’ 
it  mattered  little  whether  he  said  it  was  that  or  bragly !  No ;  his 
having  lived  with  the  fellows  of  Balliol  does  not  explain  Mr.  New¬ 
man’s  glossary  to  me. 

I  must  be  forgiven  for  quoting  so  well  known  a  passage,  but  it 
is  an  admirable  example  of  a  style  in  controversy  which  is  both 
effective  and  good  tempered. 

It  has  often  been  said,  among  others  by  Arnold  himself,1  that 
the  Restoration  marks  the  birth  of  modern  English  prose.  A 
greater  measure  of  propriety  and  lucidity  than  it  had  hitherto 
possessed  has  been  thought  to  be  the  chief  distinction  between 
prose  written  after  and  before  1660.  Although  most  writers  could 
at  any  time  produce  a  direct  and  serviceable  prose  if  they  wanted 
to,  it  is  true  that  after  1660  a  plain  style  became  commoner  than 
it  had  been.  Sentences  tended  to  become  more  conveniently 
broken  up ;  and  Dryden  gave  prose  much  greater  flexibility.  But 
I  think  it  is  an  increased  lightness  in  tone,  quite  as  much  as  an 
alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  that  makes  us  con¬ 
scious  of  the  difference  between  what  can  be  conveniently  called 
the  old  prose  and  the  new. 

1  The  Six  Chief  Lives  from  Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets  ...»  with  a 
Preface  and  Notes  by  Matthew  Arnold  (1878). 
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A  good  deal  of  prose  has  at  all  times  been  controversial,  and  it 
is  in  controversy  that  the  difference  is  most  obvious.  The  older 
controversialists  from  the  writers  of  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
to  Milton  had  resorted  to  a  great  deal  of  abuse  in  their  disputes. 
After  the  Restoration  this  was  to  some  extent  dropped  and  a  more 
reasonable,  and  it  must  be  added  a  more  readable,  method  in 
controversy  became  prevalent.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  authors 
whom  I  shall  mention  reached  the  urbanity  of  the  writers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  or  of  Arnold,  but  mere  vituperation  became 
much  less  common. 

Arnold  banters  Newman,  and  although  banter  is  not  essential 
to  polite  controversy,  it  is  often  one  of  the  ingredients  of  it.  Of 
course  banter  has  always  existed,  but  it  was  not,  I  think,  till  soon 
after  1660  that  one  finds  much  of  it  in  the  literature  of  disputa¬ 
tion.  At  any  rate,  between  the  years  1664  and  1674  there  were  a 
number  of  controversies  in  which  it  is  a  very  marked  feature. 

I  do  not  propose  to  say  anything  about  banter  in  general  or  to 
mention  books  or  pamphlets  which  were  not  written  to  answer 
some  other  book  or  pamphlet,  or  to  attack  some  abuse  which  the 
writer  thought  needed  correction.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  short 
period  in  the  development  of  our  prose  and  to  rather  obscure 
books.  But  the  lesser  writers  often  illustrate  tendencies  and 
changes  more  clearly  than  the  greater.  There  -was  plenty  of  banter 
from  the  time  of  Swift,  but  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  has  still  been  only  partly  explored,  largely  because  much 
of  the  writing  was  controversial,  and  therefore  not  to  the  taste  of 
later  times.  Many  of  the  books  to  which  I  shall  refer  were  popular 
in  their  day ;  they  reflected  a  change  in  manners  and  their  cumula¬ 
tive  effect  must  have  been  considerable. 

There  was  a  lot  of  invective  after  1660 — Sir  Roger  L’Estrange, 
one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of  the  day,  never  ceased  from  it — 
but  on  the  whole  the  period  between  the  return  of  Charles  the 
Second  and  the  excitement  of  the  Popish  Plot,  nearly  twenty 
years  later,  was  favourable  to  a  new  spirit.  Political  strife  was  to 
some  extent  in  abeyance  during  the  early  years  of  the  Cavalier 
Parliament,  and  even  differences  in  religion — notwithstanding  the 
imprisonment  of  such  determined  men  as  Bunyan — were  not  so 
dangerous  to  private  persons  as  they  had  been.  Superficially,  at 
least,  men  and  women  behaved  in  a  more  civilized  way  than  they 
had  done.  Small  matters  of  taste  assumed  a  significance  which 
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they  had  not  hitherto  possessed,  and  subjects  arose  which  lent 
themselves  to  lighter  treatment  than  the  disputes  in  the  days  of 
the  Tudors  and  early  Stuarts.  This  fact  is  of  some  importance, 
although  ferocity  in  argument  has  always  borne  little  relation  to 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  subject. 

No  one  would  expect  to  find  a  clear-cut  division  between  banter, 
satire,  sarcasm,  burlesque  and  abuse  in  every  passage  of  a  book 
written  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  a  matter  of  emphasis. 

The  two  words  ‘raillery’  and  ‘droll’,  which  were  more  or  less 
equivalent  to  what  we  now  mean  by  ‘banter’,  and  the  word 
‘banter’  itself  came  into  use  between  about  the  years  1650  and 
1676;  but  before  saying  more  about  these  words  it  will  be  best 
to  glance  briefly  at  a  few  of  the  chief  controversies  before  the 
Restoration. 

The  classic  controversy  of  the  Reformation  was  that  between 
Sir  Thomas  More  and  Tyndale.  The  circulation  of  Tyndale’s  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  New  Testament  in  1525  was  countered,  so  far  as  this  was 
possible,  by  A  dyalogue  of  syr  Thomas  More  of  ymages,  praying  to 
sayntys,  othere  thynges  touching  the  pestylent  sect  of  Luther  and  Tyn¬ 
dale  (1529).  This  is  reasonably  courteous,  and  was,  in  fact,  planned 
—by  the  introduction  of  the  ‘  messenger  ’  speaking  for  Tyndale — 
that  it  might  be  so.  Tyndale  wrote  An  Answer  unto  Sir  Thomas 
More’s  Dialogue  (1531).1  To  this  More  replied  with  two  Confuta¬ 
tions.  More’s  pamphlets — they  are  anything  but  ‘pamphlets’ — 
have  been  described  by  Saintsbury  as  ‘mostly  abuse’  which  do 
not  add  much  ‘of  real  importance  in  English’.2  This  is  an  exag¬ 
geration,  but  the  comment  by  the  editor  of  Tyndale’s  Answer  is 
justified : 

the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  first  book  of  More’s  Confutation 
[he  wrote]  is  the  continual  recurrence  of  abusive  mention  of  Luther’s 
marriage  with  Katharine  Boren.  As  she  had  been  a  nun,  and  Luther 
a  priest,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  More  would  consider  their  marriage 
was  illegal  and  sinful ;  and  would  consequently  think  himself  entitled 
to  speak  of  her  as  a  harlot.  But  it  is  strange  that  he  should  not  have 
perceived  that  there  was  neither  argument  nor  decency  in  twitting 
Tyndale  with  Luther’s  marriage,  page  after  page,  and  in  the  coarsest 
terms  as  More  has  done. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  More’s  language  can  be  regarded 

1  The  Parker  Society  (1850). 

2  A  History  of  English  Prose  Rhythm  (1912). 
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as  the  conventional  controversial  style  of  the  time.  This  may  be 
so.  There  have  been  conventions  in  disputation  which  have  been 
continued  long  after  a  change  in  manners  has  made  them  anti¬ 
quated.  The  comments  of  grammarians  and  classical  scholars  on 
their  fellow  workers  furnish  obvious  examples.  Or  a  man  may  be 
abusive  because,  like  Swinburne,1  he  enjoys  abuse.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  abuse  is  different  from  banter  and  has  very  little 
effect  after  it  has  achieved  some  immediate  purpose.  If  a  man 
who  was  courteous  by  nature,  and  a  lawyer  by  profession,  could, 
like  More,  indulge  in  abuse  which  was  largely  irrelevant,  nothing 
better  was  to  be  expected  from  lesser  men.2 

Banter  does  occur  in  More’s  answers  to  Tyndale ;  it  even  occurs 
in  the  Martin  Marprelate  pamphlets.  Martin  says3  it  is  lawful  to 
jest  in  order  to  be  read  ‘even  in  the  greatest  matters’;  but  his 
attempts  to  do  so  are  very  slight  and  he  soon  falls  into  abuse. 

What  sayest  thou,  man  ? — our  Lord  Bishops,  I  say,  as  John  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  Thomas  of  Winchester  (I  will  spare  John  of  London  for  this 
time ;  for  it  may  be,  he  is  at  bowls,  and  it  is  a  pity  to  trouble  my 
poor  brother,  lest  he  should  swear  too  bad),  my  reverend  prelate  of 
Lichfield,  with  the  rest  of  that  swinish  rabble,  are  petty  antichrists, 
petty  popes,  proud  prelates 

and  so  on.4  The  literary  men  who  followed  Martin,  though  more 
amusing,  are  hardly  less  offensive.  Nashe’s  account  of  the  Harveys 
leaves  one  with  the  feeling  that  the  household  at  Saffron  Walden 
has  been  simply  libelled. 

In  1650-1  a  furious  paper  war  was  carried  on  between  Henry 
More,  the  Cambridge  Platonist,  and  Thomas  Vaughan,  the  twin 
brother  of  Henry  Vaughan.  The  subject  was  as  remote  from  the 
affairs  of  ordinary  life  as  it  could  well  be.  No  question  of  personal 
liberty  was  involved  as  was  the  case  in  many  controversies.  It  is 
true  that  More  had  a  high,  and  Vaughan  a  poor,  opinion  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  and  Aristotle  has  been  the  cause  of  many  brawls  ;  but  as  the 
writer  in  the  D.N.B.  says:  ‘The  controversy  was  characterized  by 
much  virulence  and  petty  acridities  which  accord  little  with  the 

1  On  Emerson,  quoted  on  p.  622  of  The  London  Book  of  English  Prose, 
selected  by  Herbert  Read  and  Bonamy  Dobree  (1931). 

2  More  writes  at  times  in  this  strain :  [Luther]  ‘  wedded  her  him  self  in 
reproche  of  wedlocke,  called  her  his  wyfe  and  made  her  his  harlot,  and  in 
double  despyte  of  maryage  and  relygyon  both,  lyveth  wyth  her  openly 
and  lyeth  wyth  her  nyghtly  in  shamefull  inceste  and  abominable  bychery.’ 

3  Hay  any  Workefor  Cooper  (1589).  4  The  Epistle,  c.  1588. 
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tone  of  the  rest  of  Vaughan’s  writings.’  Some  banter  there  is,  at 
least  in  More  s  chief  contribution.1  More  accused  Vaughan  of 
being  a  magician: 

Surely  Anthroposophus !  When  the  Rosy  brethren,  ride  swooping 
through  the  air  in  their  Theomagicall  Chariots,  they  will  hail  down 
sugar  plums  and  carvas  on  thy  blessed  pate,  if  thou  hadst  but  the 
good  hap  at  that  time,  to  walk  abroad  with  thy  hat  off  to  cool  thy 
heated  nodle. 

But  this  is  a  favourable  example.  Such  expressions  as  ‘gibberish’, 
‘ridiculous’,  and  ‘impudence’  occur  constantly.  The  very  titles  of 
Vaughan’s  contributions  suggest  a  dark  age.  The  Man-Mouse 
Taken  in  a  Trap,  and  tortur’d  to  death  for  gnawing  the  Margins  of 
Eugenius  Philalethes  (1650)  and  The  Second  Wash  or  the  More 
scour’d  once  more  .  .  .  (1651)  are  extravagant  in  their  abuse. 
Vaughan  writes  in  this  strain: 

And  now  my  dirty  Marrana,  I  can  discover  a  Scar-crow,  a  ryming 
Bug  hight  and  ycleped  More.  . .  .  He  is  Reader,  a  meer  Shade,  a  3Ias- 
cara,  a  thing  removed  from  learning,  he  is  scarce  a  metaphor  to  a 
scholar. 

Vaughan  was  an  Oxonian,  and  in  the  dedication  of  The  Man-Mouse 
he  says  ‘you  have  here  a  simple  Bedlam  corrected  and  whipt  for 
his  mad  Tricks.  A  certain  Master  of  Arts  of  Cambridge  &  a 
Poet  in  the  Loll  &  Trot  of  Spencer.  It  is  suppos’d  he  is  in  Love 
with  the  Fairie  Queen,  &  this  hath  made  him  a  very  Elf  in 
Philosophie’,  and  mucii  more  to  the  same  effect  or  lack  of  it. 

It  would  be  easy  to  mention  many  other  controversies  con¬ 
ducted  in  language  almost  as  inappropriate  for  the  purpose  of 
convincing  adversaries  and  readers.  Milton’s  abusive  style, 
whether  in  Latin  or  English,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  Hobbes 
cannot  have  furthered  his  contentions  by  adding  as  a  sub-title  to 
one  of  his  pamphlets  the  ‘Absurd  Geometry,  Rural  Language, 
Scottish  Church-Politicks  and  Barbarisms  of  John  Wallis’,  with 
whom  he  was  disputing  on  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  and  other 
matters  in  the  field  of  pure  mathematics.  A  man  may,  of  course, 
pretend  to  be  more  angry  with  an  opponent  than  he  really  is. 

1  Observations  upon  Antliroposophia  Theomagica  and  Anima  Magica  Ab- 
scondita,  by  Alazonomastix  Philalethes  ( 1 650).  The  titles  of  the  books  in  this 
controversy  are  given  in  A.  C.  Guthkelch’s  and  D.  Nichol  Smith’s  edition 
of  A  Tale  of  a  Tub  (1920),  p.  350.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  F.  E.  Hutchinson 
for  calling  my  attention  to  this  controversy:  see  his  Henry  Vaughan  (1947). 
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John  Henry  Newman  adopted  this  device  in  answering  Kingsley, 
but  this  is  quite  different  from  irrelevance.  Newman’s  reply  to 
Kingsley  in  the  first  part  of  his  Apologia  is  indeed  a  supreme 
instance  of  the  success  of  what  Wilfrid  Ward  calls  ‘humorous 
banter’.1  It  was  this  element,  severe  as  it  was,  in  ‘Mr.  Kingsley’s 
Method  of  Disputation’  which  probably,  more  than  Newman’s 
logical  power,  gave  him  so  complete  a  victory  over  his  antagonist. 

In  the  main  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  until  the  Restoration 
Billingsgate2  was  used  so  freely  that  the  disputants — to  us  at  least 
— defeat  their  own  purposes.3  Their  controversial  style  is  often  so 
much  at  variance  with  their  other  writings  as  to  suggest  that  a 
reasonable  manner  in  which  to  argue  in  print  had  not  been  evolved. 

The  most  famous  controversy  that  arose  during  the  years  with 
which  I  am  concerned  was  that  between  Samuel  Parker  and  Andrew 
Marvell.  The  best  known,  as  well  as  the  best  controversial  books, 
in  this  decade  are  the  two  parts  of  The  Rehearsal  Transpros’d 
(1672-3).  Marvell  has  been  credited  with  employing  banter  in 
controversy  for  the  first  time  to  a  noticeable  extent.  As  the 
authors  of  a  recent  book  have  said:  ‘he  pointed  the  way  towards 
a  more  Augustan  method  of  handling  disputation.  To  treat  a 
grave  subject  lightly,  yet  with  the  serious  intention  of  re-inforcing 
the  argument  w'as  an  art  neglected  since  the  Marprelates  with 
whom  Marvell  is  so  often  compared.’4  Although  Dryden5  and 
others  thought  of  Marvell  as  another  Martin,  the  first  part  of  The 
Rehearsal  Transpros'd,  at  any  rate,  is  very  different  from  the  Mar- 
prelate  pamphlets.  That  Marvell  had  great  influence  on  later 
writers  is  true ;  but  this  is  to  some  extent  due  to  his  prominence. 
The  spirit  of  banter  was  in  the  air  and  was  being  used  as  a  weapon 
in  literary  warfare  with  considerable  success  before  Marvell  began 
replying  to  Parker.  This  is  implied  by  Burnet  and  by  Marvell 
himself.  Burnet  calls  Marvell  ‘the  liveliest  droll  of  the  age’,  and 
adds  he  ‘  writ  in  a  burlesque  strain  but  with  so  peculiar  and  so  en¬ 
tertaining  a  conduct  that  from  the  King  down  to  the  tradesmen  his 

1  Newman's  Apologia,  the  Two  Versions  1864  and  1865.  . . .  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Wilfrid  Ward  (1913). 

2  ‘Billingsgate’  was  used  for  violent  abuse  at  least  as  early  as  1668. 

3  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  literature  of  what  is  known  as  ‘the  contro¬ 
versy  over  women  ’.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  in  verse,  and  I  think  the  books 
contain  more  burlesque  than  banter. 

4  Andrew  Marvell,  by  M.  C.  Bradbrook  and  M.  G.  Lloyd  Thomas  (1940). 

5  The  Preface  to  Rcligio  Laid  (1682). 
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book  was  read  with  great  pleasure,  that  not  only  humbled  Parker 
but  the  whole  party’.  Dr.  G.  Kitchen  remarks  that  ‘the  two  parts 
of  The  Rehearsal  Transpros’d  have  not  much  true  burlesque  in 
them  \1  It  is  banter  and  not  burlesque  which  makes  them  effective. 

Marvell  recognizes  ‘  drolling  ’  in  the  writings  of  his  opponents  in 
a  sentence  in  which  he  illustrates  it :  ‘  The  whole  Posse  Archidiaco- 
natus  [Parker  was  at  this  time  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury]  was 
raised  to  repress  me,  and  great  riding  there  was  and  sending  post 
every  way  to  pick  out  the  ablest  ecclesiastical  droles  to  prepare 
an  answer.’2 

I  have  used  the  word  ‘  banter  ’3  because  this  word  best  expresses 
Marvell’s  method  of  attacking  Parker.  But  1676  is  the  earliest 
date  given  for  the  word  in  the  O.E.D.  ‘  Droll  ’  was  used  as  a  verb 
in  1654  and  continued  in  use  for  some  time.  ‘Raillery’  used  as  a 
substantive  in  1653  seems  to  have  had  much  the  same  meaning, 
although  it  had  acquired  other  meanings  by  1672.  All  these  words 
became  current  within  a  comparatively  short  period,  although 
Swift  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  seems  to  have  attached  a 
meaning  to  the  word  ‘banter’  which  differs  from  ours.4 

The  prevalence  of  a  new  spirit,  by  whatever  name  it  was  called, 
is  remarked  on  in  two  books  which  fall  within  our  period.  The 
author  of  Raillerie  a,  la  Mode  (1673)  speaks  of  ‘writing  and  reply¬ 
ing  in  this  new  canting  drolling  way’;  and  Sam.  Vincent,  in  the 
dedication  of  The  Young  Gallant’s  Academy  (1674),  says  that  he 
has  ‘followed  the  humorous  tides  of  this  age  and  like  Democritus 
hath  fallen  a  laughing  at  all  the  world,  seeing  it  doth  nothing  but 
mock  itself’.  This  book  is,  with  a  few  changes  in  one  chapter,  a 
reprint  of  Dekker’s  The  Gull’s  Hornbook  (1609).  It  is  significant 
that  Dekker’s  ironical  style  should  have  been  considered  as  likely 
to  be  acceptable  to  the  public  of  Vincent’s  time. 

Before  saying  more  about  Marvell  there  are  other  books,  in 
which  banter  is  a  conspicuous  feature,  to  which  it  is  worth  calling 
attention  as  they  preceded  The  Rehearsal  Transpros’d  in  date. 

1  A  Survey  of  Burlesque  and  Parody  in  English  (1931).  Marvell’s  capacity 
for  burlesque  is  better  shown  in  his  Mock  Speech ;  given  in  full  in  Andrew 

Marvell  (1940).  2  The  Rehearsal  Transpros'd  The  Second  Part  { 1673), p.53. 

3  Banter  was  originally  a  cant  word.  See  A  New  Dictionary  of  the  Canting 
Crew  [1690].  ‘Droll’  was  used  as  a  substantive  in  1645. 

4  See  ‘An  Apology’  before  the  1710  edition  of  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  where 
he  says  the  word  ‘was  first  borrowed  from  the  Bullios  in  White -Fryars, 
then  fell  among  Footmen,  and  at  last  retired  to  the  Pedants  ’. 
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Thomas  Sprat  has  been  credited  with  considerable  influence  on 
English  prose  because  he  explained  to  his  countrymen  the  lines  on 
which  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  proposed  to  express  them¬ 
selves.  Whilst  he  was  at  work  on  his  famous  History  of  the  Society 
he  wrote  a  little  book  in  which  he  displayed  a  livelier  and  less 
sonorous  style  than  he  considered  appropriate  to  his  History. 
Sprat’s  Observations  on  Monsieur  de  Sorbier’s  Voyage  into  England, 
dated  1664  on  the  last  page,  but  not  published  till  1668,  is  enter¬ 
taining  in  places.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  it  that  the  work  was  ‘not 
ill  performed  ;  but  perhaps  rewarded  with  at  least  its  full  proportion 
of  praise’.  It  seems  to  me  to  mark  a  stage  in  the  development  of 
modern  prose. 

Sorbiere  who  was,  among  other  things,  Historiographer  to  the 
French  king,  was  a  man  of  superficial  attainments.  His  Relation 
d’un  Voyage  en  Angleterre  was  published  in  Paris  in  1664.  He 
spent  very  little  time  in  England,  and  apart  from  the  account  of 
his  friend  Hobbes  whom  he  had  known  many  years  earlier,  he  had 
not  much  of  interest  to  relate.  His  inaccuracy  is  exemplified  by 
his  conversion  of  Bishopsgate  Street  into  Biscopgelstriidt.  He  was 
well  received  by  some  eminent  men  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Royal  Society.  His  account  of  the  proceedings  of  that  learned 
body  and  of  this  country  in  general  caused  great  annoyance  to 
Sprat.  Sorbiere  said  the  English  were  naturally  lazy  and  spent 
half  their  time  in  taking  tobacco.  He  alleged  that  some  of  the 
bishops,  in  settling  the  income  of  their  dioceses,  defrauded  their 
successors,  and  added:  ‘Mais  comment  eviter  ce  desordre  en  un 
pays  ou  Ton  se  mocque  du  celibat  des  Prestres,  et  ou  l’on  ne 
craint  point  la  simonie.’  Although  he  paid  tribute  to  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  several  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  ridiculed 
Wallis’s  academic  cap  in  an  account  he  gave  of  Oxford.  He  com¬ 
plains  of  a  number  of  trifling  matters  such  as  his  reception  at 
Dover,  where  some  boys  called  him  a  ‘  French  dog  ’ ;  and  he  laid 
himself  open  to  a  retort  when  he  contrasted  ‘les  soins  obligeans 
avec  lesquels  on  reijoit  les  Anglais  a  Calais’,  with  the  treatment  he 
received  on  his  arrival  in  England.  To  this  Sprat  replied  J 

We  are  indeed  [welcomed]  with  care  enough.  For  the  inhabitants  of 

those  places  [Dieppe  and  Calais]  seize  on  every  part  of  us,  some  catch 

1  A  translation  of  Sorbiere’s  Voyage  together  with  a  reprint  of  Sprat’s 
Observations  were  published  in  1709.  The  Voyage  was  burlesqued  by 
William  King  in  1698. 
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our  cloaks,  some  our  hats,  some  our  portmanteaux,  and  when  we  are 
by  piece-meal  brought  to  shore,  our  officious  friends  demand  their 
own  rates  for  having  thus  obliged  us:  so  that  sometimes  we  can 
scarce  know,  whether  we  should  call  it  a  landing  or  a  wreck. 

Sprat  is  very  severe  on  Sorbiere,  but  never  actually  abusive  in  the 
old  way. 

Before  passing  on  to  authors  who  are  now  little  known  a  few 
words  must  be  said  about  Dryden.  No  writer  ever  knew  better 
what  he  was  about.  Where  satire  would  have  been  inappropriate 
he  used  banter.  In  the  course  of  his  dispute  with  Sir  Robert 
Howard  on  the  use  of  rhymed  verse  in  plays  he  prefixed  ‘  A  Defence 
of  an  Essay  of  Dramatick  Poesie’  to  the  second  edition  of  his 
Indian  Emperor  (1668).  Howard  was  Dryden’s  brother-in-law,  and 
‘A  Defence’  was  withdrawn  after  a  few  copies  of  the  play  had 
been  published.  Howard  was  notorious  for  his  pretensions  to 
knowledge  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  Dryden  wrote: 

For  my  own  concernment  in  the  controversie,  it  is  so  small,  that  I 
can  easily  be  contented  to  be  driven  from  a  few  notions  of  Dramatick 
Poesie;  especially  by  one  who  has  the  reputation  of  understanding 
all  things:  and  I  might  justly  make  that  excuse  for  my  yielding  to 
him  which  the  Philosopher  made  to  the  Emperor;  why  should  I 
contend  with  him  who  is  Master  of  more  than  twenty  legions  of  arts 
and  sciences  ?  But  I  am  forced  to  fight,  and  therefore  it  will  be  no 
shame  to  be  overcome. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  ‘  modern  ’  character  of  these  passages  from 
Sprat  and  Dryden  comes  quite  as  much  from  a  change  in  the  tone 
or  temper  as  from  a  change  in  the  construction  of  the  sentences. 

I  am  not  concerned  with  Dryden  as  a  satirist  or  lampoonist: 
and  most  of  his  satire  is  in  verse.  But  even  in  satire  Dryden  fully 
understood  the  necessity  of  avoiding  abuse.  As  he  wrote  of  his 
character  of  Buckingham  in  Absalom  and  Achitophel :  ‘  ’tis  not 
bloody,  but  ’tis  ridiculous  enough.  ...  If  I  had  rail’d  I  might  have 
suffered  for  it  justly ;  but  I  managed  my  work  more  happily,  per¬ 
haps  more  dext’rously.’1 

In  1670  a  much  more  important  book  than  Sprat’s  Observations 
was  published.  This  was  John  Eachard’s  The  Grounds  and  Occa¬ 
sions  of  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy  and  Religion  enquired  into,  which 
by  1696  had  reached  a  tenth  edition.  Eachard  was  a  Fellow,  and 
in  1675  became  Master,  of  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge.  His  book 

1  Discourse  Concerning  Satire  (1693). 
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is  perfectly  serious  in  its  purpose  and  was  written  to  call  attention 
to  the  disabilities  under  which  many  of  the  clergy  suffered,  mainly 
from  the  admission  of  unsuitable  men  to  the  Universities,  and  so 
to  the  Church,  and  from  poverty.  It  gave  rise  to  a  controversy 
chiefly,  no  doubt,  because  of  the  style  Eachard  chose  to  adopt. 
Among  others  Barnabas  Oley  complained  in  his  address  before  the 
second  edition  of  Herbert’s  Country  Parson  (1671)  that  the  anony¬ 
mous  author  of  The  Grounds  of  Contempt  had  written  a  scandalous 
book.  ‘I  am  sorry’,  wrote  Oley,  ‘that  that  wit  of  yours  is  not 
under  the  conduct  of  more  wisdome.  You  have  reproved  divers 
things  worthy  of  reproof ;  but  in  a  manner  worthy  to  be  reproved.’ 

Much  of  Eachard’s  book  is  written  in  a  manner  to  which  no  one 
could  take  exception ;  but  he  does,  from  time  to  time,  write  in  a 
way  calculated  to  shock  grave  divines.  His  book  has  the  great 
merit  of  being  readable.  Simon  Patrick,  who  became  Bishop  of 
Ely,  in  A  Friendly  Debate  between  a  Conformist  and  a  Non-Con¬ 
formist  (1669)  had  forestalled  Eachard’s  strictures  on  ‘the  intoller- 
able  fooleries’,  i.e.  the  strained  similes  and  metaphors  to  which 
many  of  the  clergy  were  addicted  in  their  sermons.  Patrick  writes 
pleasantly,  but  to  us,  and  no  doubt  to  his  contemporaries,  Eachard’s 
bantering  style  is  and  w'as  the  more  telling.  The  Grounds  of  Con¬ 
tempt  is  accessible,1  and  two  quotations  must  suffice : 

Let  their  parts  be  never  so  low  and  pitiful,  and  the  instructions  they 
have  lain  under  never  so  mean  and  contemptible,  and  the  purses  of 
their  friends  never  so  short  to  maintain  them  there.  If  they  have  but 
the  commendation  of  some  lamentable  and  pitiful  construing-master, 
it  passes  for  sufficient  evidence,  that  they  will  prove  persons  very 
eminent  in  the  Church.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  lad  has  but  a  lusty  and 
well-bearing  memory  (this  being  the  usual  and  almost  only  thing 
whereby  they  judge  their  abilities)  if  he  can  sing  over  very  tunably 
three  or  four  stanzas  of  Lilly's  poetry,  be  very  quick  and  ready  to 
tell  what ’s  Latin  for  all  the  instruments  belonging  to  his  father’s 
shop ;  if  presently,  upon  the  first  scanning,  he  knows  a  spondee  from 
a  dactyl ;  and  can  fit  a  few  of  those  same  without  any  sence  to  his 
fingers  ends ;  if  lastly,  he  can  say  perfectly  by  heart  his  academick 
catachism,  in  pure  and  passing  Latin,  i.e.  What  is  his  Name ?  Where 
went  he  to  school?  And  What  Author  is  he  best  and  chiefly  skill'd  in? 
A  forward  boy,  cries  the  school-master,  a  very  pregnant  child!  ten 
thousand  pities,  but  he  should  be  a  scholar :  He  proves  a  brave  clergy¬ 
man,  I  ’ll  warrant  you.  Away  to  the  University  he  must  needs  go  ;  then 

1  An  English  Garner,  Critical  Essays  and  Literary  Fragments,  1903 
edition. 
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for  a  little  Logick,  a  little  Ethicks,  and,  God  knows,  a  very  little  of 
everything  else,  and  the  next  time  you  meet  him  it  is  in  the  pulpit. 

Eachard  is  entertaining  on  the  absurdities  of  some  preachers : 

For  example,  perhaps  one  Gentleman’s  metaphorical  knack  of  preach¬ 
ing  comes  of  the  sea,  and  then  we  shall  hear  of  nothing  but  star¬ 
board  and  lar-board,  of  stems,  sterns,  and  fore-castles,  and  such  like 
salt-water  language :  so  that  one  had  need  take  a  voyage  to  Smyrna  or 
Aleppo  and  very  warily  attend  to  all  the  sailors  terms,  before  I  shall  in 
the  least  understand  my  teacher.  Now,  although  such  a  sermon  may 
possibly  do  some  good  in  a  Coast-town,  yet  upward  into  the  Countrey, 
in  an  inland  parish,  it  will  do  no  more  than  Syriack  or  Arabick. 

Eachard  is  too  exuberant  a  writer  to  be  modern  in  the  sense  that 
Sprat  and  Dryden  are  modern,  but  his  book,  like  The  Rehearsal 
Transpos'd,  was  admired  by  Swift. 

The  history  of  the  dispute  between  Parker  and  Marvell  has  often 
been  written.1  The  controversy  was  carried  on  in  many  books  and 
pamphlets.  The  first  part  of  The  Rehearsal  Transpos'd  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1672,  the  second  part  in  1673.  The  subject  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  was,  in  essence,  toleration  for  religious  opinions.  The 
banter  is  reasonably  good-natured  in  the  first  volume.  In  the 
second  part  Marvell,  who  had  been  subjected  to  personal  attacks, 
mixes  a  good  deal  of  what  we  should  call  libel  with  banter.2 
Marvell,  in  fact,  adopted  the  device,  common  at  the  time,  of 
writing  a  more  or  less  imaginary  biography  of  his  opponent.3  The 
lighter  tone  of  the  1672  volume  is  well  illustrated  by  Marvell’s 
treatment  of  Parker’s  views  on  the  necessity  of  restraining  the 
liberty  of  the  Press : 

The  Press  (that  villaneous  engine)  invented  much  about  the  time  with 
the  Reformation,  that  hath  done  more  mischief  to  the  discipline  of 
our  Church,  than  all  the  doctrine  can  make  amends  for.  ’Twas  an 
happy  time  when  all  learning  was  in  manuscript,  and  some  little 
officer,  like  our  author,  did  keep  the  keys  of  the  library.  When  the 
clergy  needed  no  more  knowledge  than  to  read  the  Liturgy,  and  the 
laity  no  more  clerkship  than  to  save  them  from  hanging.  But  now, 
since  printing  came  into  the  world,  such  is  the  mischief,  that  a  man 
cannot  write  a  book,  but  presently  he  is  answered.4 

1  Masson’s  Life  of  Milton,  vol.  vi ;  A.  Birrell’s  Andrew  Marvell  (English 
Men  of  Letters). 

2  See  Andrew  Marvell,  by  M.  C.  Bradbrook  and  M.  G.  Lloyd  Thomas. 

3  As  I  have  explained  ( R.E.S. ,  July,  1944)  there  was  no  adequate  legal 
remedy  for  scurrilous  lives  of  private  persons. 

4  The  Rehearsal  Transpos'd  (1672),  p.  4. 
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For  the  purpose  in  hand  Marvell’s  sarcasm  was  probably  as  much 
— or  as  little — effective  as  the  glorious  thunder  of  Areopagitica. 

In  the  sentence  I  have  quoted  earlier,  Marvell  refers  to  the 
‘Ecclesiastical  droles’  who  answered  him.  There  were  at  least  five 
answers,  ‘All,  or  most  of  which  answers  were  wrote  in  a  buffoon¬ 
ing,  burlesquing  and  ridiculing  way  and  stile ;  in  which  fashion  of 
writing  Marvell  himself  had  led  the  way.’1  They  were  not  all  good 
tempered — this  could  not  be  expected — but  the  writers,  for  the 
most  part,  avoided  simple  scurrility.  The  very  titles  are  unlike 
the  fearsome  names  often  given  to  early  disputatious  books.  Rose¬ 
mary  &  Bayes:  or,  Animadversions  upon  .  .  .  The  Rehearsal  Trans- 
pros’ d  (1672)  is  slight.  The  writer  calls  Marvell  ‘Rosemary’  and 
complains  that  his  book  is  ‘like  a  Mountebank’s  Ball  or  project  of 
the  Royal  Society  wherein  nothing  doth  answer  our  expectation’. 
He  professes  to  be  puzzled  by  the  title  of  Marvell’s  book  (as  well 
he  might  be),  and  complains  that  it  is  indiscreet  and  incoherent. 
He  is  not  altogether  one-sided.  The  opinions  of  Parker  are  too  like 
those  of  Hobbes  for  his  taste,  or,  as  he  says,  for  the  Church  of 
England  generally.  ‘I  heartily  wish’,  he  writes,  ‘that  neither  the 
Ecclesiastical  Historian  nor  the  Trans-proser  had  writ ;  and  that 
there  was  a  prohibition  against  Rosemary  and  Bayes,  ’tis  an  Age 
of  Children,  and  such  an  edict  would  be  acceptable  amongst  those.’ 
In  A  Common-place  Book  out  of  the  Rehearsal  Transpros’d  (1673), 
Rosemary  &  Bayes  is  bantered  in  its  turn.  General  approval  is 
given  to  the  pamphlet,  but  complaint  is  made  that  the  anonymous 
author  ‘ventures  at  Wit  like  an  Apothecarie,  so  far  as  his  Herbal 
can  furnish  him  with  the  qualities  of  nettles  and  archangel’. 
Samuel  Parker,  in  The  Reproof  { 1673),  is  much  more  heavy-handed 
and  abusive  than  Marvell.  S’ too  him  Bayes  (1673)  is,  I  think,  the 
most  lively  answer,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  select  a  passage : 

But  before  we  proceed  with  the  Bishop,  He  must  have  a  sling  at 
Bayes  ;2  and  then  he  will  upon  the  Bishop  again,  and  after  (if  one 
Bawble  or  other  do  not  come  in  his  way)  at  Bayes  again  as  before : 
so  that  I  can  hardly  tell  when  I  am  answering  or  wherefor,  or  for 
whom.  For  he  manages  this  whole  Discourse  just  like  Jack  that  was 
left  at  home  to  roast  the  goose ;  When  he  was  turning  the  Spit  he 
remembered  he  had  the  Spigot  in  his  hand,  and  when  he  was  run  to 
stop  the  Barrel,  he  remembered  he  had  left  Dogs  in  the  Kitchen: 
But,  betwixt  both,  with  his  extraordinary  Diligence  and  care  of  every 

1  Athenae  Oxonienses  (1692),  ii,  p.  619. 

2  Marvell  disapproved  of  Dry  den. 
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thing,  when  the  company  came  from  Church,  there  was  neither  Meat, 
nor  Drink  left  for  Dinner. 

Some  years  later  Marvell  was  involved  in  another  controversy 
which  he  conducted  on  much  the  same  lines.  In  Mr.  Srnirke;  or  the 
Divine  in  Mode  (1676)  he  used  banter  to  controvert  the  opinions 
of  Francis  Turner,  at  that  time  Master  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  As  Marvell  took  the  name  of  Bayes  from  The  Rehearsal 
and  bestowed  it  on  Parker,  so  he  fastened  the  name  of  Srnirke, 
a  parson  in  Etherege’s  The  Man  of  Mode,  on  Turner.  Religious 
toleration  was  again  the  question  at  issue,  and  this  had  received 
the  support  of  Herbert  Croft,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Hereford,  in 
his  famous  pamphlet  The  Naked  Truth  (1676).  Turner  had  written 
Animadversions  on  Croft’s  pamphlet,  and  to  these  Marvell  replied. 
The  opening  lines  show  Marvell  at  his  best: 

It  hath  been  the  good  nature  (and  politicians  will  have  it  the  wisdom) 
of  most  governors  to  entertain  the  people  with  public  recreations; 
and  therefor  to  encourage  such  as  could  best  contribute  to  their 
divertisement.  And  hence  doubtless  it  is,  that  our  ecclesiastical 
governours  also  (who  as  they  yield  to  none  for  prudence,  so  in  good 
humour  they  exceed  all  others)  have  not  disdained  of  late  years  to 
afford  the  laity  no  inconsiderable  pastime.  Yea,  so  great  hath  been 
their  condescension  that  rather  than  fail,  they  have  carried  on  the 
merriment  by  men  of  their  own  faculty,  who  might  otherwise  by  the 
gravity  of  their  calling,  have  claimed  an  exemption  from  such  offices. 
They  have  ordained  from  time  to  time,  several  of  the  most  ingenious 
and  pregnant  of  their  clergy,  to  supply  the  press  continually  with 
new  books  of  ridiculous  and  facetious  argument.  Wherein  divers  of 
them  have  succeeded  even  to  admiration;  insomuch  that  by  the  read¬ 
ing  thereof,  the  ancient  sobriety  and  seriousness  of  the  English  nation 
hath  been  in  some  good  measure  discussed  and  worn  out  of  fashion. 
Yet,  though  the  clergy  have  hereby  manifested  that  nothing  comes 
amiss  to  them  ;  and  particularly,  that  when  they  give  their  minds  to 
it,  no  sort  of  men  are  more  proper  or  capable  to  make  sport  for  spec¬ 
tators  ;  it  hath  so  happened  by  the  rewards  and  promotions  bestowed 
upon  those  who  have  labour’d  in  this  province,  that  many  others  in 
hopes  of  the  like  preferment,  although  otherwise  by  their  parts,  their 
complexion  and  education  unfitted  for  this  jocular  divinity,  have  in 
order  to  it  wholly  neglected  the  more  weighty  cares  of  their  function. 
And  from  hence  it  proceeds,  that  to  the  no  small  scandal  and  dis¬ 
reputation  of  our  church,  a  great  Arcanum  of  their  state  hath  been 
discovered  and  divulged ;  that,  albeit  wit  be  not  inconsistent  and  in¬ 
compatible  with  a  clergyman,  yet  neither  is  it  inseparable  from  them. 
So  that  it  is  of  concernment  to  my  lords  the  bishops  henceforward  to 

3338.32  o 
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repress  those  of  ’em  who  have  no  wit  from  writing,  and  to  take  care 
that  even  those  that  have,  do  husband  it  better,  as  not  knowing  to 
what  exigency  they  may  be  reduced:  but  however,  that  they  the 
bishops  be  not  too  forward  in  licensing  and  prefixing  their  venerable 
names  to  such  pamphlets.  For  admitting, — though  I  am  not  too 
positive  in  it, — that  our  episcopacy  is  of  apostolical  right ;  yet  we  do 
not  find  that  among  all  those  gifts  then  given  to  men,  that  which  we 
call  wit  is  enumerated ;  nor  yet  among  those  qualifications  requisite 
to  be  a  bishop. 

There  is  more  irony  than  banter  in  this  passage  with  which  Swift 
was  perhaps  familiar.  At  any  rate  he  admired  The  Rehearsal 
Transpros’d.  In  the  ‘Apology’  before  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  from  which  I 
have  already  quoted,  Swift  wrote :  ‘  so  we  still  read  Marvell’s  answer 
to  Parker  with  pleasure,  tho’  the  book  it  answers  be  sunk  long  ago 
Two  other  controversies  were  being  conducted  at  the  time  that 
Parker  and  his  adherents  were  disputing  with  Marvell.  I  have 
commented  before  on  the  rare  books  and  pamphlets  in  which  these 
controversies  were  carried  on,  because  they  were  concerned  with 
Dryden.  They  are  not  very  important  in  themselves,  but  their 
style  is  of  interest. 

I  have  excluded  the  drama  from  this  article,  otherwise  I  should 
have  discussed  The  Rehearsal,  perhaps  the  best  piece  of  banter 
written  in  our  period.  The  Conquest  of  Granada  was  acted  in  two 
parts ;  the  first  at  the  end  of  1670,  and  the  second  at  the  beginning 
of  1671.  The  Rehearsal  was  acted  in  December  1671  and  published 
in  June  1672.  The  Reformation  (1673),  a  play  which  is  less  well 
known,  also  makes  fun  of  The  Conquest  of  Granada. 

The  four  pamphlets  now  to  be  mentioned  discuss  The  Conquest 
of  Granada  and  other  plays  by  Dryden.  The  absurdities  of  the 
heroic  plays  were  in  fact  an  obvious  target  for  banter.  Fun  had 
been  made  of  plays  much  earlier  than  this.  In  An  Apologie  for 
Poetrie  (1595)  Sidney,  after  complaining  that  Gorboduck  was 
‘faulty  both  in  place  and  time’,  writes: 

But  if  it  be  so  in  Gorboduck,  how  much  more  in  all  the  rest  ?  Where 
you  shall  have  Asia  of  the  one  side,  and  Affrick  of  the  other,  and  so 
many  other  under-kingdoms,  that  the  Player,  when  he  commeth  in, 
must  ever  begin  with  telling  where  he  is:  or  else,  the  tale  will  not  be 
conceived.  Now  ye  shall  have  three  Ladies,  walke  to  gather  flowers, 
and  then  we  must  beleeve  the  stage  to  be  a  Garden.  By  and  by,  we 
heare  newes  of  shipwrake  in  the  same  place,  and  then  wee  are  to 
blame,  if  we  accept  it  not  for  a  Rock.  Upon  the  back  of  that,  comes 
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out  a  hidious  Monster,  with  fire  and  smoke,  and  then  the  miserable 
beholders,  are  bounde  to  take  it  for  a  cave.  While  in  the  meantime, 
two  Armies  flye  in,  represented  with  foure  swords  and  bucklers,  and 
then  what  harde  hart  will  not  receive  it  for  a  pitched  fielde  ? 

There  is  more  of  this  banter  in  An  Apologie — indeed  Sidney  was 
somewhat  given  to  it — but  banter  in  the  case  of  Sidney  and  other 
Elizabethans  is  usually  incidental.  The  pamphlets  about  The  Con¬ 
quest  of  Granada  consist  of  little  else. 

Richard  Leigh  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  opened  fire  with  The 
Censure  of  the  Rota  (1673).  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  Leigh  is  very 
amusing.  He  was  a  young  man,  and  some  of  his  criticism  is 
pedantic,  as  Dryden  complained.  The  ‘Coffee  Academy’  where  the 
plays  are  discussed  is  of  course  a  fiction,  the  name  of  Rota  being 
borrowed  from  an  old  club  of  that  name. 

The  members  meet  and  discuss  their  subject — and  this  is  the 
point — in  a  light  and  good-tempered  manner. 

Another  Virtuoso  said  he  could  not  but  take  notice  how  ignorantly 
some  charg’d  Almanzor  with  transgressing  the  rules  of  the  drama, 
vainly  supposing  that  Heroes  might  be  confined  to  the  narrow'  walks 
of  other  common  mortals,  not  considering  that  those  Dramatick 
Planets  were  images  of  Excentric  Vertue,  which  was  most  beautiful, 
when  least  regular:  that  Almanzor  was  no  lesse  maliciously  tax’d 
with  changing  sides,  than  w'hich  charge  what  could  be  more  unjust, 
if  they  look’d  on  him  as  Achilles  and  Rinaldos’s  countryman,  and 
born  with  them  in  that  Poeticall  Free-State,  (for  poets  of  late  have 
form’d  Utopia’s)  where  all  were  Monarchs  (without  subjects)  and  all 
swore  Alleagiance  to  themselves,  and  therefor  could  be  Traytors  to 
none  else,  where  every  man  might  invade  anothers  Right,  without 
trespassing  on  his  owne,  and  execcute  what  Laws  himself  would  con¬ 
sent  to. 

The  Censure  was  followed  by  The  Friendly  Vindication  of  Mr. 
Dryden  (1673).1  This  professes  to  be  a  defence  of  Dryden,  but  it  is, 
in  fact,  another  attack.  Again  the  fun  is  not  of  a  very  high  order: 

Mr.  Dryden,  not  a  little  surprized  to  hear  of  Critical  Engines  levelled 
at  his  Sieges,  Conquests,  and  the  like,  was  meekly  falling  into  a  swound 
almost  past  recovery  by  tweaking  of  his  Nose ;  till  one  of  his  ingenious 
Friends  putting  him  in  mind  how  the  King  had  made  him  his  Laureat, 
and  how  his  Muse  had  accomplished  him  for  her  Hero,  in  both  which 
respects  it  did  not  become  him  to  discover  that  she  had  placed  her 
Engines  of  Wit  in  so  unsteady  and  pusillanimous  a  Brain  as  his 
might  appear  to  be. 

1  The  imprint  is  Cambridge. 
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The  pamphlet  is  insignificant  in  itself:  it  merely  illustrates  a  way 
of  writing  then  in  vogue.  These  two  pamphlets  are  commented 
on  by  the  author  of  Raillerie  a  la  Mode  Consider'd  (1673)  in  much 
the  same  strain: 

Thus  was  he  [Dryden]  taken  to  task,  post-poned  and  there  lash’d  on 
both  sides  by  the  two  Universities,  Oxford  first  taking  him  up,  while 
his  mother  [Cambridge]  chastised  him  severely.  In  the  first  place  for 
forgetting  his  old  grammar  rules  .  .  .  next  for  abusing  his  grandsire 
Shakespeare,  and  his  father  Ben,  and  being  very  saucy  with  others 
of  his  elders. 

Charles  Blount  came  to  the  rescue  with  a  genuine  defence  of 
Dryden,  Mr.  Dryden  Vindicated  (1673).  His  is  a  better  piece  of 
work  than  the  two  attacks.  Blount  accuses  Leigh  and  the  anony¬ 
mous  author  of  The  Friendly  Vindication  of  quibbling.  He 
remarks : 

The  world  is  now  so  over-run  with  Wits,  that  Poets  have  as  hard  a 
task  as  women’s  passions  or  Taylors,  not  one  in  ten  pleases.  So 
numerous  are  the  criticks,  so  frequent  the  wit,  and  so  elevated  are 
their  fancies  that  as  a  great  Lady  did,  they  forget  common  notions, 
and  cry  to  their  servants,  give  me,  give  me,  give  me,  I  think  ye  call 
it  a  pin. 

In  A  Description  of  the  Academy  of  the  Athenian  Virtuosi  (1673) 
the  author  pretends  to  visit  the  place  where  the  critics  hold  their 
meetings  with  a  friend.  He  makes  such  remarks  as:  ‘I  further 
told  him  I  should  rather  call  this  place  a  Lottery  than  an  Academy, 
since  that  was  the  more  usual  in  a  Coffee-house,  and  a  good  poet 
in  this  place  might  draw  twent}'-  blanks  before  one  prize’.  The 
author  makes  rather  heavy  fun  of  the  critics,  but  as  in  the 
other  pamphlets  in  the  series  the  tone  on  the  whole  is  one  of  light 
banter.  The  conditions  of  the  time  naturally  affected  the  kind  of 
criticism  to  which  a  man  was  liable.  Later  on,  when  Drvden’s 
religious  and  political  opinions  were  of  significance,  the  attacks  on 
him  became  virulent. 

A  new  controversy  opened  with  Remarques  on  the  Humours  and 
Conversations  of  the  Toum  Written  in  a  Letter  to  Sir  T.  L.  (1673). 
The  writer’s  object  is  to  warn  a  young  man  against  leaving  his 
mother  and  his  country  life  for  the  dangers  of  London.  If  he  is 
serious,  as  I  suppose  he  is,  some  of  the  reasons  he  gives  to  restrain 
‘Sir  T.  L.’  from  going  to  London  are  not  very  convincing.  He  is 
not  content  with  saying  that  from  long  experience  he  knows  the 
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life  of  young  men,  led  there,  is  for  the  greater  part  ‘vicious,  sot¬ 
tish,  and  prophane’.  He  lays  great  stress — as  has  always  been  the 
custom  with  puritanical  writers — on  the  dangers  of  the  theatre. 
This  is  partly  from  the  ridicule  with  which  country  gentlemen  are 
treated  on  the  stage.  In  his  address  to  the  Reader  he  says : 

thou  hast  there  seen  us  brought  in  with  a  high-crown’d  hat,  a  sword 
put  through  the  waste-band  of  our  breeches,  and  a  pair  of  antick 
tops  ;  where  we  tamely  stand,  whilst  the  learned  man  of  Humours 
practises  upon  us  with  slights  and  intrigues.  And  if  you  usest  the 
company  of  the  Wits,  thou  knowest  that  we  furnish  them  with  their 
most  pleasant  entertainment.  .  .  .  We  should  be  glad  that  our  Mas¬ 
ters  the  Poets  can  make  any  use  of  us,  considering  our  unpolisht  and 
rough  capacities ;  but  in  the  meantime,  they  must  take  it  kindly 
from  us  if  we  advise  some  of  them  also  to  look  well  to  their  own 
glory,  and  to  appear  less  ridiculous  themselves,  lest  they  should  be¬ 
come  the  scorn  of  their  own  vassals. 

The  writer  is  sarcastic  on  the  subject  of  heroic  plays: 

you  throw  away  your  precepts,  whilst  you  talk  of  heroickness,  to  an 
impertinent  and  groveling  generation.  Or  is  it,  Sir,  contrary  to  their 
inclinations  that  they  [the  poets]  write  heroick  poems ;  whilst  a 
poetick  fury  carries  them  to  celebrate  those  ideas  which  they  repent 
of,  and  recant  in  a  loose  comedy. 

Contempt  of  wedlock  is  also  attributed  to  the  drama.  There  are 
many  other  dangers  in  London  to  which  the  writer  calls  atten¬ 
tion. 

Remarks  upon  Remarques  or,  A  Vindication  of  the  Conversations 
of  the  Town  in  another  Letter  directed  to  the  same  Sir  T.  L.  (1673)  is 
a  reply  in  which  banter  is  employed.  The  anonymous  author  says 
of  the  writer  of  Remarques  that 

since  he  took  upon  him  to  be  a  Tutor  to  you  and  advise  you  to  be¬ 
come  a  hero  he  should  have  informed  you  that  there  are  both  sorts, 
good  and  ill  courses  in  London.  .  .  .  But  instead  thereof  he  point 
blank  tells  you,  you  must  not  go  to  London.  There  is  in  London 
Bridewel,  Newgate,  Bethleham ;  Ergo  all  the  people  in  London  are 
whores,  thieves  or  mad !  Do  not  go  to  Cambridge,  Sir,  there  are  Ale¬ 
houses,  in  which  you  will  be  drunk ;  and  there  are  in  those  houses 
notable  prinking  wenches,  that  will  captivate  you  into  marriage,  or 
somewhat  like  it.  There  are  Tennis-Courts,  and  Bowling-greens  that 
will  heat  you  to  an  excess,  and  then  you  will  drink  small  beer  and 
die.  There  is  a  river  too,  in  which  you  will  be  drowned  ;  and  you  will 
study  yourself  into,  a  Consumption,  or  break  your  Brain ;  and  will 
you  go  to  such  a  place  ? 
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The  author  proceeds  to  make  fun  of  the  young  man  remaining  at 
home  under  the  guidance  of  his  mother. 

Next,  Sir,  you  are  to  serve  your  King  and  Country  in  way  of  Arms.  .  . . 
In  order  to  that  you  are  in  country  leisure  and  retiredness,  to  read 
that  excellent  and  profound  piece  called  The  Soldier's  Grammar,  with 
your  Mother’s  annotations.  .  .  .  Summon  your  company  to  appear 
before  you  in  some  convenient  place  on  your  Manor,  bid  them  stand 
to  their  tackling,  face  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  which  is  right 
against  the  Ale-house  (newly  licensed  by  you  to  advance  your  rent) : 
give  them  a  barrel  of  beer  at  a  penny  a  quart,  receive  their  thanks 
by  a  volley  of  shot  and  go  home  like  a  mighty  hero  returned  from  the 
Conquest  of  Granada  or  the  Seige  of  Rhodes. 

The  author  of  Remarques  also  wrote  a  little  book  called  Re¬ 
flexions  on  Marriage  and  the  Poetic  Discipline  (1G73).  This  is  a 
fairly  commonplace  defence  of  marriage.  It  was  followed  by 
Animadversions  on  two  late  Books  One  called  Remarques  .  .  .  the 
other  Reflections  on  Marriage  .  .  .  (1673). 

Sir  [the  writer  begins]  since  my  last  to  you  I  have  seen  another  letter 
from  your  old  friend  which  somebody  or  other  has  serv'd  as  they  did 
the  former  and  made  a  book  on’t  too.  As  soon  as  I  saw  it,  bless  me, 
think  I,  what  a  podder  is  here  troubling  this  gentleman  with  so  many 
long  printed  letters. 

There  are  other  books  in  the  series,1  but  it  would  be  tiresome  if 
I  were  to  continue  to  quote  from  them.  They  are  of  interest  to  the 
social  historian,  and  they  are  written  in.  a  lively  manner  which 
lifts  them  above  most  of  the  lesser  literature  of  their  time. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  books  I  have  included  in  the  second  part 
of  this  essay  have  their  interest  because  their  manner  differs  so 
much  from  most  of  the  argumentative  writing  of  pre-Restoration 
days.  This  difference,  as  I  have  before  suggested,  is  to  be  found 
rather  in  their  tone  than  in  the  more  formal  parts  of  style.  Whilst 
to  some  extent  they  represent  a  passing  fashion,  it  wTas  a  fashion 
which  was  to  inaugurate  a  new  kind  of  prose,  which  was  to  be 
developed  in  the  less  disturbed  period  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

My  subject  has  been  banter  in  controversial  prose,  but  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  banter  for  abuse  is  only  one  indication  of  the  existence 
of  a  new  and  more  urbane  outlook.  I  have  not  referred  to  the 

1  Conjugium  Conjurgium  (1673)  and  Marriage  Asserted  (1674).  Some  of 
the  little  volumes  went  into  three  editions.  Books  dealing  with  manners — 
in  the  widest  sense — were  common  at  this  time,  e.g.  The  Gentleman's  Com¬ 
panion  (1672),  and.  Reflections  upon  the  Eloquence  of  These  Times  (1672). 
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greatest  controversy  of  the  age — that  aroused  by  the  writings  of 
Thomas  Hobbes.  Leviathan  was  published  in  1651.  The  answers 
did  not  become  numerous  till  after  the  Restoration.  Considering 
the  provocation  Hobbes  had  given  mankind,  the  replies  to  his 
greatest  work  were  not  wanting  in  courtesy.  Banter  was  used  by 
Eachard  and  others,  but,  of  course,  it  was  hopelessly  inefficient 
against  such  a  book  as  Leviathan. 

It  is  outside  my  scope,  as  well  as  my  capacity,  to  discuss  the 
more  serious  answers  such  as  were  given  in  Cudworth’s  True 
Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe  (1678).  Much  of  the  literature 
attacking  Hobbes  is  disappointing  because  the  writers  were  con¬ 
tent  or  unable  to  do  little  more  than  fasten  on  the  inconsistencies 
in  Leviathan.  The  temper  of  some  of  the  replies  at  least  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  Clarendon’s  Brief  View  and  Survey  of  ..  .  Leviathan 
(1676).  Clarendon  was  too  grave  a  person  to  use  much  light 
banter,  though  in  any  reply  to  Hobbes  some  was  bound  to  creep 
in.  How  times  had  altered  is  shown  in  the  early  pages  of  A  Brief 
View : 

I  am  not  without  some  doubt  that  I  shall  in  this  discourse,  which  I 
am  now  ingaged  in,  transgress  in  a  way  I  do  very  heartily  dislike, 
and  frequently  censure  in  others,  which  is  Sharpness  of  Language, 
and  too  much  reproching  the  Person  against  whom  I  write ;  which 
is  by  no  means  warrantable,  when  it  can  be  possibly  avoided  without 
wronging  the  truth  in  debate.  Yet  I  hope  nothing  hath  fallen  from 
my  Pen,  which  implies  the  least  undervaluing  of  Mr.  Hobbes  his  Per¬ 
son,  or  his  Parts.  But  if  he,  to  advance  his  opinion  in  Policy,  too 
imperiously  reproches  all  men  who  do  not  consent  to  his  Doctrine, 
it  can  hardly  be  avoided,  to  reprehend  so  great  presumption,  and  to 
make  his  Doctrines  appear  as  odious,  as  they  ought  to  be  esteemed: 
and  when  he  shakes  the  Principles  of  Christian  Religion,  by  his  new 
and  bold  Interpretations  of  Scripture,  a  man  can  hardly  avoid  saying, 
He  hath  no  Religion,  or  that  He  is  no  good  Christian ;  and  escape 
endeavouring  to  manifest  and  expose  the  poison  that  lies  hid  and 
conceled.  Yet  I  have  chosen,  rather  to  pass  by  many  of  his  enormous 
sayings  with  light  expressions,  to  make  his  Assertions  ridiculous,  than 
to  make  his  Person  odious. 

Of  course  abuse  is  to  be  found  frequently  enough  after  1660, 
but  it  is  generally  confined  to  the  lesser  men  and  writers.  It  had 
at  any  rate  become  possible  to  carry  on  a  dispute  without  it. 

Hugh  Macdonald 
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EVERY  examination-candidate  has  picked  up  the  phrase,  worn 
smooth  in  the  brook  of  lectures  that  goes  on  for  ever,  carries 
it  in  the  same  pouch  with  the  age  of  prose  and  reason — in  the  Depth  s, 
on  the  Heights — unified  sensibility — the  return  to  nature — to  sling  it 
in  due  season  at  the  thrice-battered  heads  of  his  examiners.  The 
only  defence,  for  ourselves  and  for  the  original  whence  it  came,  is 
to  pick  it  up  and  look  at  it  carefully  so  that  wre  may  see  something 
of  wrhat  has  been  lost  in  the  process  of  attrition. 

Even  without  the  warning  in  prose  it  is  obvious  that  Fielding 
is  not  announcing  another  burlesque  like  The  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and 
the  Mice,  or  The  Gymnasiad,  or  even  The  Rape  of  the  Lock.  The 
references  are  not  to  one  set  of  literary  examples  but  to  a  wdiole 
body  of  criticism.  Comic  does  not  mean  ‘  funny  ’,  nor  epic  ‘  exciting 
and  dangerous’  as  it  does  in  newspaper  headlines.  The  terms  have 
not  yet,  in  1742,  suffered  their  modern  degradation.  Nor  is  in  prose 
merely  a  tag  to  fill  out  the  phrase.  Each  word  carries  the  full 
weight  of  the  critical  tradition  from  which  it  derives  the  force  of 
established  authority. 

The  continuity  of  the  tradition  was  broken  b}T  1 800.  The  terms 
are  no  longer  the  familiar  currency  of  discussion  and  argument. 
We  have  to  go  back  to  them  deliberately  and  self-consciously,  so 
that,  if  less  authoritative  and  less  evocative,  they  are  more  clearly 
defined — or  at.  least  focused  in  the  epidiascope.  For  us  indeed  the 
focusing  is  over-conscious;  we  are  tempted  to  ‘research’.  But  we 
must  resist  the  temptation  to  seek  our  documents  always  in  hidden 
corners.  Fielding  was  an  educated  man  of  the  world  writing  for 
educated  men  of  the  world,  with  a  good  average  notion  of  t lie 
common  sources  and  arguments  in  his  head  and  expecting  the 
same  of  his  readers.  They  gossiped  of  ‘The  Rules’,  ‘correctness’, 
‘the  Kinds’  as  we  gossip  of  ‘complexes’  and  ‘inhibitions’,  rather 
vaguely,  out  of  the  same  casual  acquaintance — or  lack  of  acquain¬ 
tance — with  the  original  documents.  To  avoid  false  relations  and 
false  emphases  it  is  often  safest  to  keep  to  the  obvious,  as  I  do 
here. 

Comic :  that  is,  partaking  of  the  nature  and  purposes  of  Comedj^ ; 
and  Comedy  means  cntrer  comine  ilfaut  dans  le  ridicule  des  homines, 
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et  .  .  .  rendre  agreablement  sur  le  theatre  les  defauts  de  tout  le 
monde — 

Deedes  and  language  such  as  men  do  use: 

And  persons,  such  as  Comcedie  would  chuse, 

When  she  would  shew  an  Image  of  the  times, 

And  sport  with  humane  follies,  not  with  crimes. 

We  could  work  back  from  Shaftesbury  to  Aristotle  himself,  but 
there  is  no  great  need,  and  though  it  would  be  well  to  remember 
Falstaff  and  Dogberry,  these  scraps  of  Moliere  and  Jonson,  all  the 
more  cogent  that  they  come  from  two  practising  playwrights,  one 
a  notorious  theorist  and  the  other  a  notorious  sceptic,  will  suffice. 

Moliere’s  sur  le  thedtre  is  cancelled  out  by  epic,  which  demands 
narrative,  for  the  noun  must  prevail  over  the  adjective.  The  form 
of  Comedy  disappears ;  the  motives  remain.  First  (and  very  im¬ 
portant  it  is),  pleasure- — Fielding  will  sport  agreablement :  it  is 
a  promise.  Next,  realism,  or,  since  the  term  is  compromised  by  a 
later  fashion,  proximity- — the  scene  is  the  world  that  is  the  world 
of  all  of  us  and  the  actions  are  neither  remote  nor  fantastical,  nor 
unique.  Then,  the  range  of  interest — humane  follies,  le  ridicule :  we 
are  not  to  expect  tragic  emotion  nor  exploration  of  the  darker  and 
more  desperate  experiences  of  the  human  soul.  Sorrow  is  the 
common  lot  of  mankind,  but  tragedy,  in  its  true  critical  sense  and 
not  in  the  hasty  usage  of  journalism,  does  in  fact  lie  outside  the 
common  experience  of  ordinary  men — grows  indeed,  ex  hypothesi, 
out  of  les  defauts  of  rare  and  exalted  souls.  This  denial  of  tragic 
interest  (to  digress  for  a  moment)  might  be  counted  timidity  in 
Fielding,  but  the  tragic  novel  is  so  rare  to  this  day  that  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  prose  narrative  can  really  carry  off  pure  tragedy ; 
anyhow  the  dramatic  form  is  more  economical  and  therefore  more 
powerful. 

Epic  was  a  little  more  dangerous.  In  prescribing  narrative  it  is 
obviously  useful,  but  it  might  suggest  to  critical  dilettanti  or 
critical  pedants  the  conventions  of  form — the  not  beginning  ab 
ovo  and  so  on — exalted  personages,  heroic  actions,  supernatural 
machinery,  and  the  rest  of  the  Receipt  to  Make  an  Epic  Poem. 
The  prefixed  comic  cuts  out  a  good  deal,  but  vestiges  of  expectation 
might  remain — and  did  remain,  since  Fielding  indulges  them  in 
casual  bursts  of  mock-heroic.  The  mock-heroic,  however,  appears 
in  chapter-headings  and  fragments  of  commentary,  rarely  in  the 
story,  and  then  only  as  one  of  many  literary  tricks.  It  would  seem 
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as  if  the  narrative  form  were  the  only  epic  characteristic — since 
any  story  must  have  a  hero  of  sorts,  or  at  least  a  heroine.  But  epic 
does  carry  weight.  An  epic  is  not  merely  a  narrative;  it  is  a 
narrative  largely  conceived  and  of  grave  and  serious  import.  The 
ethical  content  of  comic  is  extended:  Fielding  will  treat  of  human 
follies,  but  human  follies  are  important  matters — so  long,  that  is, 
as  they  are  not  mere  personal  eccentricities,  but  follies  de  tout  le 
monde. 

The  conclusion  in  prose  cuts  out  certain  other  implications  of 
epic,  and  particularly  the  prescription  of  style.  Comedy  embodies 
itself  in  language  such  as  men  do  use ;  prose  is  not  subject  to  the 
prescriptions  of  diction  and  ornament  imposed  upon  the  heroic,  or 
even  the  comic  poet.  Nor  does  prose  demand  that  elevation  of 
spirit,  the  furor  any  more  than  the  curiositas.  In  1742  men  might 
not  echo  Ronsard,  who  ‘disoit  ordinairement  que  tous  ne  devoit 
temerairement  se  mesler  de  poesie ;  que  la  prose  estoit  le  langage 
des  hommes,  mais  la  poesie  estoit  le  langage  des  dieux,’  but  the 
idea  lingered :  it  was  and  is  a  well-understood  principle  that  poetry 
is  proper  to  the  expression  of  the  more  elevated  thoughts  and 
passions,  and  the  celebration  of  the  great  occasion,  above  the 
stretch  of  the  ordinary  day-to-day  goings-on  of  life.  In  prose 
plants  us  firmly  down,  once  and  for  all,  in  the  ordinary  world. 
And  it  leaves  all  rhetorical  questions  open.  Here  also  Fielding  pays 
tribute  to  the  epic  principles  he  has  forgone,  by  t  lie  rhetorical 
mock-elevation  of  style  in  his  dithyrambic  invocations  and 
travesties  of  ‘  apparatus  ’ ;  and  these  also  he  keeps  out  of  the  story 
except  at  its  broadest  and  most  farcical  turns,  where  anybody 
might  have  used  them. 

Taking  the  phrase  as  a  whole,  and  allowing  that  its  members, 
checking  and  cross-reflecting  on  one  another,  do  give  a  notion  of 
the  novel  as  Fielding  conceived  it,  we  may  yet  ask  why  he  troubled 
with  such  elaborate  allusion  to  critical  theory.  The  answer  is,  that 
Fielding  had  made  a  discovery,  and  an  important  and  delightful 
one.  He  had  gone  out  to  chase  an  ass,  and  found  a  kingdom.  His 
quick  appreciation  of  the  situation  is  the  mark  of  his  greatness, 
but  however  delightful  the  situation,  it  presented  its  difficulties. 
What  was  this  form  that  was  growing  under  his  hand  ?  It  was  a 
literary  form,  and  by  all  the  habits  of  literature  as  he  had  been 
taught  them,  and  as  men  at  large  accepted  them,  it  had  to  be 
defined.  There  were  no  terms  ad  hoc,  and  in  any  case  the  unknown 
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has  to  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  known.  Fielding’s  kingdom  was 
unexplored  and  uncharted.  If  we  refer  to  Aristotle’s  original 
triangulation,  we  find  that  the  non-dramatic  equivalent  of  Comedy 
is  Lampoon,  of  Tragedy,  Epic.  With  a  new  track  opening  before 
him  and  leading  across  new  country,  Fielding  takes  cross -bearings 
on  the  old  landmarks :  and  his  choice  of  base-points  is  as  brilliant 
as  it  is  crucial.  In  prose  gives  him  a  third  bearing,  and  his 
triangulation  is  complete.  He  has  left  the  old  tracks,  but  he 
is  not  lost. 

He  had  to  do  it  first  for  his  own  sake,  and  in  his  directions  to 
readers  he  betrays  his  delight  and  excitement.  Of  course  there 
were  precedents:  Richardson  who  set  him  on  the  exemplification  of 
ethical  principles  in  a  familiar  contemporary  setting ;  Cervantes 
who  set  his  hero  on  the  road  and  exploited  the  ironic  treatment  of 
incidents  of  travel ;  Defoe  who  infused  humane  emotion  into  the 
underworld  tradition  that  runs  from  Harman  and  Greene  to 
Bampfylde  Fuller  and  Head  and  Kirkman,  and  in  so  doing  lifted 
the  whole  tradition  into  the  upper  world.  But  these  were  all 
limited — one-bearing  travellers  who,  however  much  they  might 
see  as  they  went,  marched  on  the  fixed  point  they  had  selected  in 
advance.  And  of  course  it  was  Parson  Adams  who  burst  upon 
Fielding’s  sight  as  upon  ours ;  but  character  is  not  a  novel. 
Knowledge  of  the  world,  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  the 
world,  do  not  make  a  book.  The  creative  technical  understanding 
had  to  be  added,  the  joy  of  life  to  be  fused  with  the  joy  of  making. 
In  that  great  phrase  Fielding  evoked  the  critical  tradition,  claimed 
its  authority,  asserted  the  right  of  his  new  discovery  to  the  craft 
of  Comedy  and  dignity  of  Epic,  and  assumed  the  moral  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  both  along  with  the  freedom  of  Prose. 

People  are  asking  nowadays  whether  the  Novel  will  last  much 
longer.  That  is  because  the  Novel  has  become  a  habit,  and  habits 
grow  stale,  or  are  lost  because  they  are  unconscious.  Fielding  saw 
the  Novel  as  a  literary  Kind,  a  new  one  but  as  authentic  as  the  rest. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Kinds  is  forgotten,  but  the  Kinds  exist,  and 
always  will.  The  doctrine  helped  Fielding  to  find  his  power.  He 
might  help  a  new  generation  to  recover  theirs. 

W.  L.  Renwick 


PATER,  MR.  ROSE,  AND  THE  ‘CONCLUSION’ 


OF  THE  RENAISSANCE 


)OKING  back  over  forty  years  on  the  most  brilliant  novel 


JLi  ever  written  by  an  undergraduate,  William  Hurrell  Mallock 
told  how  and  why  he  had  written  it : 

from  my  second  year  of  residence  [at  Balliol]  onwards  I  was  con¬ 
stantly  engaged  in  tentative  sketches  of  a  book  in  which  I  hoped 
some  day  to  give  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  moral  and  intellec¬ 
tual  condition  to  which  my  Oxford  experiences  had  by  that  time 
raised  or  reduced  me.  That  book  was  The  New  Republic  [or,  to  give 
it  its  full  title,  The  New  Republic;  or,  Culture,  Faith  and  Philosophy 
in  an  English  Country  House'].  .  .  . 

The  form  of  nearly  every  book  is  more  or  less  fashioned  on  some 
model  or  models.  My  own  models  in  the  case  of  The  New  Republic 
were  The  Republic  of  Plato,  the  Satyricon  of  Petronius  Arbiter,  and 
the  so-called  novels  of  Peacock.  All  these  books  introduce  us  to 
circles  of  friends  who  discuss  questions  of  philosophy,  religion,  art, 
or  the  problems  of  social  life,  each  character  representing  some  pre¬ 
valent  view,  and  their  arguments  being  so  arranged  as  to  have, 
when  taken  together,  some  general  and  coherent  meaning.  Many  of 
Peacock’s  characters  are  taken  direct  from  life,  and  in  this  respect 
I  made  myself  a  disciple  of  Peacock.  My  characters  in  The  New 
Republic  were  all  portraits,  though  each  was  meant  to  be  typical.  .  . . 
The  principal  speakers  .  .  .  were  drawn  without  any  disguise  from 
persons  so  eminent  and  influential  that  a  definite  fidelity  of  por¬ 
traiture  was  in  their  case  essential  to  my  plan.  Mr.  Storks  and  Mr. 
Stockton,  the  prosaic  and  the  sentimental  materialists,  were  meant  for 
Professors  Huxley  and  Tyndal  [sic].  Mr.  Luke  was  Matthew  Arnold. 
Mr.  Rose  was  Pater.  Mr.  Saunders,  so  far  as  his  atheism  was  con¬ 
cerned,  was  suggested  by  Professor  Clifford.  Mrs.  Sinclair  was  the 
beautiful  ‘Violet  Fane’;  and  finally — more  important  than  any 
others— Dr.  Jenkinson  was  Jowett,  and  Mr.  Herbert  was  Ruskin. 
All  these  people  I  set  talking  in  polite  antagonism  to  one  another, 
their  one  underlying  subject  being  the  rational  aim  of  life,  and  the 
manner  in  which  a  definite  supernatural  faith  was  essential,  extra¬ 
neous  or  positively  prejudicial  to  this. 

To  all  the  arguments  advanced  I  endeavoured  to  do  strict  justice,  my 
own  criticisms  merely  taking  the  form  of  pushing  most  of  them  to  some 
consequence  more  extreme,  but  more  strictly  logical,  than  any  which 
those  who  proclaimed  them  either  realised  or  had  the  courage  to  avow.1 


1  Memoirs  of  Life  and  Literature,  1920,  p.  65  f. 
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This  is  not  the  only  account  of  the  particular  matter  which  is  one 
of  the  concerns  of  the  present  essay,  the  matter  of  the  creation  of 
Mr.  Rose.  In  a  letter  of  1904  to  Thomas  Wright  (the  author  of  that 
vulgarizing  but  informative  biography  of  Pater)  Mallock  gave 
another  account  of  his  aims : 

The  fanciful  sketch  of  Pater  introduced  into  The  New  Republic  was 
meant  to  represent  an  attitude  of  mind  rather  than  a  man.1 

This  version,  one  must  believe,  is  not  so  faithful  as  the  longer 
version:  it  makes  too  little  of  the  amount  of  Pater  included  in 
Mr.  Rose. 

In  the  more  faithful  account  two  matters  may  be  roughly 
distinguished :  firstly,  that  Mr.  Rose  derives  from  Pater  (i.e.  from 
a  particular  human  being)  and  also  from  the  type  to  which  Pater 
was  thought  to  belong  (i.e.  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  the  hedonists) ; 
and,  secondly,  that  Mr.  Rose  pushes  Pater’s  views  a  step  farther 
than  Pater  pushed  them,  bringing  them  to  the  test  of  a  clearer 
light  than  that  of  the  fallen  day  which,  while  they  remained  Pater’s, 
they  had  about  them.  On  the  one  hand  physical  characteristics, 
on  the  other  philosophy.  Both  are  important  for  Mallock’s  purposes 
because,  though  he  is  aiming  at  criticism,  he  has  chosen  to  aim  at  it 
in  a  novel. 


I 

It  is  immediately  clear  that  Mr.  Rose  resembles  Pater  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  in  manner  of  talking.  Mallock,  according  to  Wright, 
had  met  his  subject.  This  is  more  than  likely:  by  that  time  Pater 
was  famous  or  almost  so,  and  the  young  Mallock  as  social  as  he 
was  brilliant.  But  meeting  can  scarcely  have  been  necessary  in 
streets  where  everybody  stares  hard  at  everybody  else,  and  in  rooms 
where  vivid  gossip  may  be  picked  up  at  pleasure.  By  whatever 
means  he  got  his  knowdedge,  Mallock  certainly  knew  enough  about 
Pater  to  make  a  telling  sketch  of  him .  Mr.  Rose  bears  the  moustache 
which  was  already  the  salient  object,  indeed  the  ‘heavy  Bis- 
marckian’  object,  on  Pater’s  ‘uncomely’  face.2  Mallock  also  knew 
enough  about  Pater’s  manner  of  talking.  In  Gosse’s  account  of  the 
Pater  of  these  years  come  this  description  and  this  explanation 

1  Thomas  Wright,  The  Life  of  Walter  Pater,  1907,  ii.  12. 

2  Wright,  op.  cit.  i.  193  and  236.  In  his  chapter  ‘The  Story  of  a  Mous¬ 
tache  ’,  Wright  tells  how  friends  of  Pater  encouraged  its  cultivation  in  the 
interest  of  diminishing  his  plainness. 
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(the  description  is  the  more  interesting  because  of  the  reluctance 
with  which  Pater  is  yielded  up  to  Mallock) : 

With  natures  like  his,  in  which  the  tide  of  physical  spirits  runs  low, 
in  which  the  vitality  is  lukewarm,  the  first  idea  in  the  presence  of 
anything  too  vivacious  is  to  retreat,  and  the  most  obvious  form  of 
social  retreat  is  what  we  call  ‘affectation’.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that,  in  the  old  days,  Pater,  startled  by  strangers,  was  apt  to  seem 
affected:  he  retreated  as  into  a  fortress,  and  enclosed  himself  in  a 
sort  of  solemn  effeminacy.  It  was,  at  its  worst,  mild  in  comparison 
with  what  the  masters  of  preposterous  behaviour  have  since  accus¬ 
tomed  us  to,  but  it  reminded  one  too  much  of  Mr.  Rose.  It  was  put 
on  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  strangers,  and  to  his  inner  circle  of 
friends  it  seemed  like  a  joke.  Perhaps  in  some  measure  it  was  a  joke  ; 
no  one  could  ever  quite  tell  whether  Pater’s  strange  rictus  was  closer 
to  laughter  or  to  tears.1 

But,  of  course,  the  main  source  for  the  talk  and  for  the  general 
behaviour  lay  in  the  written  word,  in  the  Studies  in  the  History  of 
the  Renaissance ,  which  Pater  had  published  four  years  earlier.  For 
the  detecting  of  this  source  no  reader  of  The  New  Republic  had 
need  of  any  local  advantage.  On  one  occasion  in  the  novel  Mr. 
Rose  is  made  to  lift  his  eyebrows  wearily,  and  if  this  wasn’t  Pater’s 
habit,  it  was  that  of  the  eyelids  of  somebody  even  more  widely 
known  than  himself,  his  Mona  Lisa.  And  whereas  Pater  had 
written 

This  at  least  of  flame-like  our  life  has,  that  it  is  but  the  concurrence, 
renewed  from  moment  to  moment,  of  forces  parting  sooner  or  later 
on  their  ways,2 

here  was  Mr.  Rose  fluting 

This  much  at  least  of  sea-like  man’s  mind  has,  that  scarcely  anything 
so  distinctly  gives  a  tone  to  it  as  the  colour  of  the  skies  he  fives  under.3 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  magazine  reviewers  readily  detected 
the  original  of  Mr.  Rose. 

Since  The  Renaissance  was  as  famous  for  its  style  as  for  anything 
else,  a  word  may  be  said  of  Mallock’s  skill  as  a  parodist.  The 

1  Critical  Kit-Cats,  1896,  p.  266  f. 

2  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Renaissance,  1873,  p.  208.  Quotations  from 
this  book,  unless  it  is  otherwise  stated,  derive  from  tliis,  the  first  edition. 
In  the  second  edition,  1877,  Pater  changed  the  title  to  The  Renaissance/ 
Studies  in  Art  and  Poetry.  When  I  refer  to  the  book  below  I  call  it  The 
Renaissance,  whatever  the  edition  referred  to. 

3  The  New  Republic;  or,  Culture,  Faith,  and  Philosophy  in  an  English 
Country  House,  1877,  ii.  124.  The  novel  was  published  anonymously. 
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reviewer  in  The  Athenceum  thought  that  skill  wholly  successful:1 
he  found  The  Renaissance  parodied  so  beautifully  as  to  seem,  on 
occasions,  original  Pater.  But  except  where  Mr.  Rose  mimics  the 
conformation  of  actual  bits  of  The  Renaissance,  the  original  of  the 
parody  is  not  more  than  faintly  recognizable.  The  Renaissance 
was  written  as  if  English  were  a  learned  language:  that  is  how 
Pater  recommended  that  English  should  be  written.2  Its  sentences 
were  compacted  not  so  much  out  of  language  as  out  of  fragments  of 
language,  fragments  cherished  as  individually  beautiful :  they  lend 
themselves,  as  if  temporarily,  to  the  sentence  they  help  to  fit  out. 
Conversation  in  a  novel,  therefore,  could  scarcely  be  carried  forward 
by  their  means,  and  Mallock  is  wise  in  giving  Mr.  Rose  sentences 
as  flowingly  readable  as  those  which  he  gives  his  other  speakers. 
After  all,  it  was  not  his  style  which  had  won  Pater  his  place  in  The 
New  Republic. 

II 

Mr.  Rose  is  introduced  into  The  New  Republic  along  with  all  the 
other  guests  at  Otho  Laurence’s  house-party,  a  house-party  so 
intellectual  as  almost  to  have  the  air  of  a  Summer  School.  He  is 
pointed  out  to  one  of  them  by  their  host : 

That,  too,  is  another  critic  close  by  [Mr.  Luke] — the  pale  creature, 
with  large  moustache,  looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  sunset.  He 
is  Mr.  Rose,  the  pre-Raphaelite.  He  always  speaks  in  an  under-tone, 
and  his  two  topics  are  self-indulgence  and  art.3 

A  little  later  we  find  that 

Mr.  Rose  had  taken  a  crimson  flower  from  a  vase  on  the  table,  and, 
looking  at  it  himself  with  a  grave  regard,  was  pointing  out  its  infinite 
and  passionate  beauties  to  the  lady  next  him.4 

When  Mr.  Rose  ‘almost  directly’  breaks  into  the  discussion  on  life 
which  is  proceeding  according  to  Laurence’s  plan,  it  is  to  this  effect 
and  with  this  inevitable  result : 

‘  [As  for]  me,  ’  he  said,  raising  his  eyebrows  wearily,  and  sending  his 
words  floating  down  the  table  in  a  languid  monotone,  ‘ .  .  .  I  rather 
look  upon  life  as  a  chamber,  which  we  decorate  as  we  would  decorate 

1  1877,  p.  378. 

2  ‘A  busy  age  will  hardly  educate  its  writers  in  correctness.  Let  its 

writers  make  time  to  write  English  more  as  a  learned  language ;  and  com¬ 
pleting  that  correction  of  style  which  had  only  gone  a  certain  way  in  the 
last  century,  raise  the  general  level  of  language  towards  their  own.  ’  Essays 
from  ‘ The  Guardian',  1901,  p.  15.  3  The  New  Republic,  ed.  cit.,  i.  24. 

4  Op.  cit.  i.  31. 
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the  chamber  of  the  woman  or  the  youth  that  we  love,  tinting  the 
walls  of  it  with  symphonies  of  subdued  colour,  and  filling  it  with 
works  of  fair  form,  and  with  flowers,  and  with  strange  scents,  and 
with  instruments  of  music.  And  this  can  be  done  now  as  well — 
better  rather — than  in  any  former  time :  since  we  know  that  so  many 
of  the  old  aims  were  false,  and  so  cease  to  be  distracted  by  them. 
We  have  learned  the  weariness  of  creeds ;  and  know  that  for  us  the 
grave  has  no  secrets.  We  have  learned  that  the  aim  of  life  is  life ; 
and  what  does  successful  life  consist  in  ?  Simply,  ’  said  Mr.  Rose, 
speaking  very  slowly,  and  with  a  soft  solemnity,  ‘  in  the  consciousness 
of  exquisite  living — in  the  making  our  own  each  highest  thrill  of 
joy  that  the  moment  offers  us — be  it  some  touch  of  colour  on  the 
sea  or  on  the  mountains,  the  early  dew  in  the  crimson  shadows  of  a 
rose,  the  shining  of  a  woman’s  limbs  in  clear  water  or - ’ 

Here  unfortunately  a  sound  of  ‘’Sh’  broke  softly  from  several 
mouths.  Mr.  Rose  was  slightly  disconcerted.  .  .  } 

And  so  the  book  proceeds,  giving  several  speeches  to  Mr.  Rose,  but 
not  of  course  making  him  figure  very  prominently:  after  all,  the 
other  guests  include  Ruskin,  Arnold,  and  Jowett.  The  speeches 
given  him  are  enough  to  earn  him  Lady  Ambrose’s  summary: 

‘What  a  very  odd  man  Mr.  Rose  is!  .  .  .  He  always  seems  to  talk 
of  everybody  as  if  they  had  no  clothes  on.  .  .  .’2 

And  yet  Lady  Ambrose  is  spared  the  worst : 

‘  I  was  looking  before  dinner,  ’  said  Mr.  Rose,  who  with  Laurence 
was  bringing  up  the  rear,  ‘at  the  books  in  your  Uncle's  pavilion  in 
the  garden  [Laurence  had  inherited  the  house  from  his  atheist  and 
loose-living  uncle] ;  and  I  saw  there,  in  a  closed  case,  a  copy  of  the 
“Cultes  secrets  des  Dames  Romanies 

‘Well?’  said  Laurence  a  little  stiffly.  ‘It  has  been  locked  up  for 
years.’ 

‘ I  conceived  as  much,  ’  said  Mr.  Rose  gently.  ‘As  you  do  not  seem 
to  set  much  store  by  the  work,  I  will  give  you  thirty  pounds  for  it.  ’3 

III 

Mallock  said  that  his  portrait  of  Pater,  like  that  of  each  of  his 
speakers,  was  a  portrait  both  individual  and  typical.  But  that 
double  value  is  of  a  kind  which  a  novelist  cannot  transmit  in 
practice:  when  once  the  reader  has  spotted  the  individual,  he 
makes  him  the  helpless  repository  of  everything  said  of  the  type. 
Pater  had  to  bear  the  full  brunt  of  both  the  individual  and  the 


1  Op.  cit.  i.  40  ff. 


3  Op.  cit.  ii.  219  f. 


2  Op.  cit.  ii.  139. 
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typical,  the  reader  either  agreeing  or  not  agreeing  that  to  bear  the 
full  brunt  was  just.  The  reviewer  in  The  Saturday  Review  was 
among  those  who  did  not  agree:  ‘Mr.  Rose’,  he  said,  ‘is  not  the 
man  that  he  is  meant  to  be.’1  (When  reviewing  The  Renaissance 
four  years  earlier,  The  Saturday  Review  had  begun  by  saying  that 
‘Mr.  Pater  ...  is  free  from  the  grossness  which  has  been  laid  to  the 
charge  of  “the  fleshly  school”.’)2  Mallock’s  crucial  distinction 
was  lost  on  the  reviewer,  who  could  not  forget  the  moustache 
and  the  eyebrows.  It  was  a  pity  that  this  was  inevitably  so  when 
Mallock’s  aim  was  mainly  the  criticism  of  Pater’s  ideas. 

Pater  was  bearing  the  brunt  of  Mr.  Rose  earlier  than  readers  of 
any  but  the  first  edition  of  The  New  Republic  have  supposed.  The 
first  edition  was  published  in  March  1877.  That  is,  the  first  edition 
in  book  form.  For  the  verso  of  the  title-page  of  its  first  volume 
makes  this  bibliographical  announcement : 

The  New  Republic  was  originally  published  in  Belgravia,  but  in  an 
incomplete  and  somewhat  fragmentary  condition.  ...  It  is  now, 
with  complete  revision,  restored  to  its  original  form,  which  differs 
materially  from  that  which  it  had  for  a  time  to  assume.3 

This  note  is  not  as  clear  as  it  might  be.  I  do  not  understand  why 
the  novel  is  said  to  be  ‘restored  to  its  original  form’,  when  Mallock 
tells  us  that  its  original  form  had  been  long  and  painfully  overlaid 
by  successive  re-writings:  ‘I  wrote  The  New  Republic ’,  he  says, 
‘  six  or  seven  times’  over.  ’4  Presumably  the  version  in  the  magazine 
was  the  fifth  (if  there  were  six  versions  in  all)  or  the  sixth  (if  there 
were  seven).  So  far  as  Mr.  Rose  is  concerned  the  changes  which  the 
1877  version  made  over  the  version  in  Belgravia  were  not  ‘  material  ’ : 
they  were  verbal  changes  and  changes  of  arrangement.  (The  most 
amusing  verbal  change  is  that  by  which  Mr.  Rose’s  bid  for  the 
Cultes  secrets  is  raised  by  five  pounds :  in  the  Belgravia  version  he 
only  offered  twenty-five.)5  The  version  in  Belgravia  ran  monthly 
from  June  to  December  1876.  Mr.  Rose  had  therefore  been  in  the 
public  eye  well  and  long  by  the  time  that  Pater’s  second  edition 

1  1877,  p.  654. 

2  1873,  p.  123.  Robert  Buchanan,  writing  under  the  name  ‘Thomas 
Maitland  ’,  had  published  ‘  The  Fleshly  School  of  Poetry :  Mr.  D.  G.  Rossetti  ’ 
in  The  Contemporary  Review  of  1871.  In  1872  he  enlarged  it  and  published 
it  as  a  pamphlet  bearing  the  title  The  Fleshly  School  of  Poetry j And  other 
phenomena  of  the  day.  In  the  enlarged  form  Swinburne  is  attacked  also. 

3  In  transcribing  I  simplify  the  typography.  4  Memoirs,  ed.  cit.,  p.  66. 
6  I  owe  these  findings  to  collations  made  by  my  brother,  Mr.  Arthur 

Tillotson. 
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appeared  in  June  1877,  an  edition  enhanced  by  the  inclusion  of  a 
new  essay  but  mutilated  by  the  withdrawal  of  its  famous  ‘Con¬ 
clusion’.  When  that  piece  was  reinserted  in  the  third  edition  of 
1888,  Pater  added  an  explanation: 

This  brief  ‘  Conclusion  ’  was  omitted  in  the  second  edition  of  this 
book,  as  I  conceived  it  might  possibly  mislead  some  of  those  young 
men  into  whose  hands  it  might  fall.  On  the  whole,  I  have  thought  it 
best  to  reprint  it  here,  with  some  slight  changes  which  bring  it  closer 
to  my  original  meaning.  I  have  dealt  more  fully  in  Marius  the  Epi¬ 
curean  with  the  thoughts  suggested  by  it. 

In  drawing  up  this  note  Pater  was  thinking  mainly  of  the  under¬ 
graduates  around  and  about  him  in  Oxford:  he  speaks  of  young 
men,  not  of  young  people.  Among  the  undergraduates  who  were 
misled  Pater  no  doubt  numbered  Oscar  Wilde.  Wilde  had  read 
The  Renaissance  in  1874  during  his  freshman  term,  and,  looking 
back,  he  declared  what  a  ‘strange  influence  [it  exercised]  over 
[his]  life’.1  Apparently  Pater  disapproved  of  the  strangeness  of 
this  influence.2  After  all,  Wilde  was  quite  as  merciless  as  Mallock 
in  his  zeal  for  developing  Pater’s  views.  It  was  one  thing  for 
Pater  to  have  written 

Not  the  fruit  of  experience,  but  experience  itself  is  the  end.3 
and  another  thing  for  Wilde  to  write 

One  could  never  pay  too  high  a  price  for  any  sensation.4 
Pater  must  also  have  numbered  Mallock  among  those  misled ; 
for  Mr.  Rose  is  a  sensualist,  at  least  in  mind.  Pater  dropped 
his  ‘Conclusion’,  the  main  source  and  excuse  for  Mr.  Rose,  and 
by  the  time  it  reappeared  it  had  been  revised.  Pater  calls  its 

1  De  Profundis,  ed.  1908,  p.  66. 

2  Wright,  op.  cit.  ii.  125.  3  See  below,  p.  52. 

4  Dorian  Gray,  1891,  p.  84.  This  novel  roused  Pater  to  make,  for  once,  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  statement  about  his  own  version  of  epicureanism ; 
it  is  a  pity  that  when  the  oracle  did  speak  unambiguously  it  should  have 
been  so  late  in  the  day:  ‘Clever  always,  this  book  .  .  .  seems  intended  to 
set  forth  anything  but  a  homely  philosophy  of  life  for  the  middle-class — 
a  kind  of  dainty  Epicurean  theory,  rather — yet  fails,  to  some  degree,  in 
this ;  and  one  can  see  why.  A  true  Epicureanism  aims  at  a  complete  though 
harmonious  development  of  man’s  entire  organism.  To  lose  the  moral 
sense  therefore,  for  instance,  the  sense  of  sin  and  righteousness,  as  Mr. 
Wilde’s  hero — his  heroes  are  bent  on  doing  as  speedily,  as  completely  as 
they  can,  is  to  lose,  or  lower,  organisation,  to  become  less  complex,  to  pass 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  degree  of  development.  ’  ( The  Bookman,  November 
1891,  p.  59,  reprinted  in  Uncollected  Essays,  1903,  p.  127.) 
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revisions  ‘slight’.  But  though  they  are  slight  in  volume,  they 
cannot  be  called  slight  in  substance.  Some  of  them  change  the 
values  in  sentences  which  use  crucial  terms  like  ‘religion’  and 
‘morality’.1  The  effect  of  these  crucial  changes  is  that  they  re¬ 
move  the  discussion  from  the  forum  to  a  place  apart :  what  was  at 
first  recommended  to  all  as  a  system  of  life  came  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  only  to  those  included  under  the  conveniently  vague 
term  ‘children  of  this  world’.  The  revisions  tinker,  therefore, 
rather  than  re-cast.  Mallock  could  still  have  derived  Mr.  Rose 
from  the  new  version  but  he  could  not  have  found  in  it  the  old 
degree  of  permissibility.  Root  and  branch  revision,  however, 
was  less  necessary  by  1888  since  by  then  Marius  the  Epicurean  was 
three  years  old.  In  that  novel  Pater,  as  he  says,  ‘dealt  more  fully 
. . .  with  the  thoughts  suggested  by  [the  “Conclusion  ”]’.  The  novel 
makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  Marius,  nurtured  on  the  same 
Heraclitean  philosophy  as  the  ‘  Conclusion  ’,  is  no  sensualist.  What 
attracts  him  in  The  Golden  Mss  of  Apuleius  is  its  tale  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche. 

IV 

The  source  for  Mr.  Rose’s  developed  philosophy  is  mainly  in  the 
‘Conclusion’,  a  conclusion  offering  itself  as  a  conclusion  in  two 
senses  of  the  word.  Those  six  laboriously  exquisite  pages  are  not 
so  familiar  as  they  once  were,  and  I  will  accordingly  quote  from 
them  generously. 

Pater,  drawing  on  the  discoveries  of  the  scientists,  represented 
man’s  physical  being  as  a  collocation  of  chemical  elements,  of 
elements  cohering  for  a  brief  time  during  their  career  through 
universal  flux.  And,  drawing  on  the  discoveries  of  the  epistemolo- 
gists,  he  gave  an  account  of  man’s  mental  being  as  ‘a  drift  of 
momentary  acts  of  sight  and  passion  and  thought’.  ‘At  first  sight,’ 
he  continued, 

experience  seems  to  bury  us  under  a  flood  of  external  objects,  pressing 
upon  us  with  a  sharp  importunate  reality,  calling  us  out  of  ourselves 
in  a  thousand  forms  of  action.  But  when  reflection  begins  to  act 
upon  those  objects  they  are  dissipated  under  its  influence;  the  co¬ 
hesive  force  Is  suspended  like  a  trick  of  magic ;  each  object  is  loosed 
into  a  group  of  impressions, — colour,  odour,  texture, — in  the  mind 
of  the  observer.  And  if  we  continue  to  dwell  on  this  world,  not  of 
objects  in  the  solidity  with  which  language  invests  them,  but  of 

1  See  below  p.  53,  notes  2  and  4. 
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impressions  unstable,  flickering,  inconsistent,  which  burn  and  are 
extinguished  with  our  consciousness  of  them,  it  contracts  still  fur¬ 
ther  ;  the  whole  scope  of  observation  is  dwarfed  to  the  narrow  cham¬ 
ber  of  the  individual  mind. 

Pater  dwells  on  the  isolation  of  the  individual : 

Experience  ...  is  ringed  round  for  each  one  of  us  by  that  thick  wall 
of  personality  through  which  no  real  voice  has  ever  pierced  on  its 
way  to  us,  or  from  us  to  that  which  we  can  only  conjecture  to  be 
without.  Every  one  of  those  impressions  is  the  impression  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  his  isolation,  each  mind  keeping  as  a  solitary  prisoner  in 
its  own  dream  of  a  world. 

Analysis  goes  a  step  further  still,  and  tells  us  that  those  impressions 
of  the  individual  to  which,  for  each  one  of  us,  experience  dwindles 
down,  are  in  perpetual  flight ;  that  each  of  them  is  limited  by  time, 
and  that  as  time  is  infinitely  divisible,  each  of  them  is  infinitely 
divisible  also ;  all  that  is  actual  in  it  being  a  single  moment,  gone 
while  we  try  to  apprehend  it,  of  which  it  may  ever  be  more  truly 
said  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  than  that  it  is.  To  such  a  tremulous 
wisp  constantly  reforming  itself  on  the  stream,  to  a  single  sharp  im¬ 
pression,  with  a  sense  in  it,  a  relic  more  or  less  fleeting,  of  such 
moments  gone  by,  what  is  real  in  our  life  fines  itself  down.  It  is 
with  this  movement,  the  passage  and  dissolution  of  impressions, 
images,  sensations,  that  analysis  leaves  off, — that  continual  vanish¬ 
ing  away,  that  strange  perpetual  weaving  and  unweaving  of  our¬ 
selves. 

It  seems  that  Pater  cannot  wholly  believe  in  the  completeness  of 
the  isolation  since  he  proceeds  to  offer  advice  (the  acts  of  writing 
and  of  publishing  are  themselves  proofs  that  he  ignores  at  least 
the  rigours  of  his  philosophy  in  practice).  That  advice  is  as  follows : 

The  service  of  philosophy,  and  of  religion  and  culture  as  well,  to 
the  human  spirit,  is  to  startle  it  into  a  sharp  and  eager  observation.1 
Every  moment  some  form  grows  perfect  in  hand  or  face ;  some  tone 
on  the  hills  or  sea  is  choicer  than  the  rest ;  some  mood  of  passion  or 
insight  or  intellectual  excitement  is  irresistibly  real  and  attractive 
for  us, — for  that  moment  only.  Not  the  fruit  of  experience,  but  ex¬ 
perience  itself  is  the  end.  A  counted  number  of  pulses  only  is  given 
to  us  of  a  variegated,  dramatic  life.  How  may  we  see  in  them  all 
that  is  to  be  seen  in  them  by  the  finest  senses  ?  How  can  we  pass 
most  swiftly  from  point  to  point,  and  be  present  always  at  the  focus 
where  the  greatest  number  of  vital  forces  unite  in  their  purest  energy? 

1  In  the  edition  of  1 888  this  sentence  became :  ‘  The  service  of  philosophy, 
of  speculative  culture,  towards  the  human  spirit,  is  to  rouse,  to  startle  it 
into  sharp  and  eager  observation.’ 
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To  burn  always  with  this  hard  gemlike  flame,  to  maintain  this 
ecstasy,  is  success  in  life.  Failure  is  to  form  habits ;  for  habit  is 
relative  to  a  stereotyped  world ;  meantime  it  is  only  the  roughness 
of  the  eye  that  makes  any  two  persons,  things,  situations,  seem  alike. 
While  all  melts  under  our  feet,  we  may  well  catch  at  any  exquisite 
passion,  or  any  contribution  to  knowledge  that  seems,  by  a  lifted 
horizon,  to  set  the  spirit  free  for  a  moment,  or  any  stirring  of  the 
senses,  strange  dyes,  strange  flowers,  and  curious  odours,  or  work  of 
the  artist’s  hands,  or  the  face  of  one’s  friend.  Not  to  discriminate 
every  moment  some  passionate  attitude  in  those  about  us,  and  in 
the  brilliance  of  their  gifts  some  tragic  dividing  of  forces  on  their 
ways  is,  on  this  short  day  of  frost  and  sun,  to  sleep  before  evening. 
With  this  sense  of  the  splendour  of  our  experience  and  of  its  awful 
brevity,  gathering  all  we  are  into  one  desperate  effort  to  see  and 
touch,  we  shall  hardly  have  time  to  make  theories  about  the  things 
we  see  and  touch.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  be  for  ever  curiously 
testing  new  opinions  and  courting  new  impressions,  never  acquiescing 
in  a  facile  orthodoxy  of  Comte,  or  of  Hegel,  or  of  our  own.  Theories, 
or  religious  or  philosophical  ideas,  as  points  of  view,  instruments  of 
criticism,  may  help  us  to  gather  up  what  might  otherwise  pass  unre¬ 
garded  by  us.1  La  philosophic,  c’est  le  microscope  de  la  pensee.  The 
theory,  or  idea,  or  system,  which  requires  of  us  the  sacrifice  of  any 
part  of  this  experience,  in  consideration  of  some  interest  into  which 
we  cannot  enter,  or  some  abstract  morality  we  have  not  identified  with 
ourselves,  or  what  is  only  conventional,  has  no  real  claim  upon  us.2 

And  so  to  the  last  words,  the  conclusion  of  the  ‘Conclusion’. 

Well,  we  are  all  condamnes,  as  Victor  Hugo  says :  les  hommes  sont  tom 
condamnes  a,  morte  [sic]  avec  des  sursis  indefinis :  we  have  an  interval, 
and  then  our  place  knows  us  no  more.  Some  spend  this  interval  in  list¬ 
lessness,  some  in  high  passions,  the  wisest3  in  art  and  song.  For  our 
one  chance  is  in  expanding  that  interval,  in  getting  as  many  pulsa¬ 
tions  as  possible  into  the  given  time.  High  passions  give  one  this 
quickened  sense  of  life,  ecstasy  and  sorrow  of  love,  political  or 
religious  enthusiasm,  or  the  ‘enthusiasm  of  humanity’.4  Only,  be 
sure  it  is  passion,  that  it  does  yield  you  this  fruit  of  a  quickened, 

1  In  the  edition  of  1888  the  opening  of  this  sentence  became:  ‘Philo¬ 
sophical  theories  or  ideas  .  .  .  ’ 

2  In  the  edition  of  1888  ‘some  abstract  morality’  became  ‘some  abstract 
theory’. 

3  In  the  edition  of  1888  ‘the  wisest’  became  ‘the  wisest,  at  least  among 
“the  children  of  this  world”.’ 

4  In  the  edition  of  1888  this  sentence  read:  ‘Great  passions  may  give  us 
this  quickened  sense  of  life,  ecstasy  and  sorrow  of  love,  the  various  forms 
of  enthusiastic  activity,  disinterested  or  otherwise,  which  come  naturally 
to  many  of  us.  ’ 
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multiplied  consciousness.  Of  this  wisdom,  the  poetic  passion,  the 
desire  of  beauty,  the  love  of  art  for  art’s  sake  has  most ;  for  art 
comes  to  you  professing  frankly  to  give  nothing  but  the  highest 
quality  to  your  moments  as  they  pass,  and  simply  for  those  moments’ 
sake. 

It  is  easy  to  pick  a  score  of  holes  in  these  famous  paragraphs : 
indeed  holes  are  in  them  before  we  start.  How,  for  instance,  can  we 
live  ‘a  life  of  constant  and  eager  observation’  if  ‘experience  seems 
to  .  .  .  call  ...  us  out  of  ourselves  in  a  thousand  forms  of  action’, 
and  not  only  seems  but  does  ?  Pater  left  holes  gaping,  and  they 
still  gape  in  the  final  form  of  1888. 

Two  holes,  in  particular,  attract  the  point  of  the  pen.  Pater  gives 
it  out  that  ‘Not  the  fruit  of  experience,  but  experience  itself,  is  the 
end  But  is  it  not  clear  that  experience  grows  its  fruit  in  us  whether 
we  will  or  no,  and  that,  however  we  rank  experience  and  its  fruit, 
the  fruit  may  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  make  further  experience  of 
the  same  aesthetic  kind  impossible  ?  When  Oscar  Wilde  spoke  of 
‘that  book  which  has  had  such  strange  influence  over  my  life’, 
he  spoke  of  it  so  in  De  Profundis,  at  a  time  wrhen  the  old  sort  of 
aesthetic  experience  could  never  be  the  same  again.  And,  for  a 
second  hole,  Pater  gives  us  no  advice  as  to  how  we  are  to  deal  with 
that  sort  of  aesthetic  experience  which  takes  it  on  itself  to  become 
action  (that  is  one  way  of  wording  it).  We  can  look  at  the  tones  of 
the  sea  and  the  hills,  and,  how'ever  long  we  look,  they  do  not  respond. 
But  this  is  not  so  when  we  look  at  the  face  of  a  friend.  Then,  even 
if  our  observation  produces  no  action  in  us  of  itself  and  directly, 
it  may  well  produce  some  re-action :  a  friend  looked  at  for  a  second 
too  long  acts,  and  willy-nilly  we  must  act  too.  And  if  observation 
turns  or  leads  to  action,  it  is  observation  taking  place  in  the  world 
of  men,  and  in  that  world  some  of  the  men  who  ignore  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  walls  which  isolate  individuals  are  lawyers,  registrars, 
chemists,  doctors,  policemen.  It  was  this  particular  hole  which 
Mallock  picked,  and  Pater  looked  foolish  accordingly. 

V 

And  yet  there  are  certain  other  things  to  say  about  Pater  and  his 
‘Conclusion’.  For  it  is  a  private  as  well  as  a  public  document,  and 
even  as  a  public  document  it  could,  and  did,  produce  other  effects 
than  those  seized  on  by  Mallock. 

The  isolation  of  the  individual  is  a  concept  that  haunted  nine- 
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teenth- century  writers,  but  it  was  a  concept  that  had  more 
home-truth  for  Pater  than  for  most.  When  a  poem  of  Matthew 
Arnold  invokes  it  as  explanation  of  the  frustrated  passion  of  a 
young  man,  we  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that,  as  he  grew 
older,  the  young  man  was  more  readily  able  to  ignore  his  isola¬ 
tion,  and  to  believe  that,  however  neatly  the  epistemologists 
managed  to  prove  that  ‘no  real  voice  has  ever  pierced  [the  walls] 
on  its  way  to  us’,  it  was  still  possible  to  say  with  Newman  that 
‘voices  melt  us,  looks  subdue  us,  deeds  inflame  us’.1  Matthew 
Arnold  came  to  forget  about  isolation.  But  for  Pater  there  was 
never  very  much  inducement  to  forget.  Gosse  speaks  of  his  luke¬ 
warm  vitality,  and  what  there  was  of  it — it  aspired  to  the  for¬ 
bidden — -was  kept  to  itself  by  a  moral  constraint,  a  constraint 
operating  with  great  completeness  in  life,  if  not  with  a  firm-minded 
completeness  in  the  writings.  The  prose-poem  of  the  ‘Conclusion’, 
therefore,  may  be  partly  seen  as  the  sort  of  lyric  poem  that  exists 
to  make  a  personal  confession.  For  all  its  vividness  and  intensity, 
and  partly  of  course  because  of  them,  the  confession  is  a  poignant 
one.  We  must  read  it  partly  in  the  light  of  such  a  passage  as  this: 

One  notable  friendship,  the  fortune  of  which  we  may  trace  through 
[Winckelmann’s]  letters,  begins  with  an  antique,  chivalrous  letter  in 
French,  and  ends  noisily  in  a  burst  of  angry  fire.  Far  from  reaching 
the  quietism,  the  bland  indifference  of  art,  such  attachments  are 
nevertheless  more  susceptible  than  any  others  of  equal  strength  of  a 
purely  intellectual  culture.  Of  passion,  of  physical  stir,  they  contain 
just  so  much  as  stimulates  the  eye  to  the  last  lurking  delicacies  of 
colour  and  form.2 

And  this  from  the  ‘imaginary’  but  virtually  autobiographical 
‘portrait’  The  Child  in  the  House : 

he  could  trace  two  predominant  processes  of  mental  change  in  him — 
the  growth  of  an  almost  diseased  sensibility  to  the  spectacle  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  and,  parallel  with  this,  the  rapid  growth  of  a  certain  capacity  of 
fascination  by  bright  colour  and  choice  form — the  sweet  curvings,  for 
instance,  of  the  lips  of  those  who  seemed  to  him  comely  persons, 
modulated  in  such  delicate  unison  to  the  things  they  said  or  sang, — 
marking  early  the  activity  in  him  of  a  more  than  customary  sensuous¬ 
ness,  ‘the  lust  of  the  eye,’  as  the  Preacher  says,  which  might  lead 

1  Newman,  ‘Tamworth  Reading  Room’  (1841),  Discussions  and  Argu¬ 
ments,  1872,  p.  293. 

2  The  Renaissance,  p.  163.  As  revised  for  the  second  edition,  1877,  ‘stir’ 
became  ‘excitement’,  and  ‘last  lurking’  became  ‘finest’. 
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him  one  day,  how  far !  Could  he  have  foreseen  the  weariness  of  the 
way  l1 

Discreet  self-revelation  could  scarcely  go  further,  and  to  passages 
like  these  we  can  only  listen  with  humility  and  submission.  After 
such  listening,  the  ‘  Conclusion  ’  loses  some  of  its  extravagance,  and 
Mr.  Rose  almost  vanishes  away. 

VI 

And  at  the  same  time  the  ‘Conclusion  ’  should  be  read  in  its  wide 
Victorian  context.  Four  years  earlier  than  Pater  had  published  his 
Renaissance  Arnold  had  published  Culture  and  Anarchy,  and  that 
book  owed  its  existence  to  his  hope  that  the  British  middle-class 
might  even  yet  take  on  some  of  the  sweetness  and  light  which  he  ad¬ 
mired  in  the  Greeks.  Pater  used  the  term  ‘culture’  as  confidently  as 
Arnold.  He  even  spoke  of  rendering  a  ‘service  to  culture’  (once  in  the 
‘Conclusion ’  and  once  in  the  essay  on  Winckelmann).  He,  too,  was 
aiming  at  making  the  middle-class  mind  more  lovely.  The  additions 
which  Pater  wanted  to  make  to  that  mind  differed,  of  course,  from 
those  Arnold  wanted  to  make,  though  in  differing  Pater’s  wording 
of  them  seems  to  cling  to  Arnold’s  words,  even  to  his  syntax, 
perhaps  even  to  his  italics.  Pater  admired  Arnold :  he  deferred  to 
him  as  a  master  in  the  preface  to  his  Renaissance.  And  if  Culture 
and  Anarchy  was  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  anything  Pater  had 
it  in  him  to  make,  Arnold  had  sanctioned  a  good  deal  of  Pater’s 
‘Conclusion’  elsewhere.  In  his  essay  on  Maurice  de  Guerin  'we  read : 

In  few  natures  ...  is  there  really  such  essential  consistency  as  in 
Guerin’s.  .  .  .  Poetry,  the  poetical  instinct,  wras  indeed  the  basis  of 
his  nature;  but  to  say  so  thus  absolutely  is  not  quite  enough.  One 
aspect  of  poetry  fascinated  Guerin’s  imagination  and  held  it  prisoner. 
Poetry  is  the  interpretress  of  the  natural  w  orld,  and  she  is  the  inter¬ 
pretress  of  the  moral  world  ;  it  was  as  the  interpretress  of  the  natural 
world  that  she  had  de  Guerin  for  her  mouthpiece.  To  make  magically 
near  and  real  the  life  of  Nature,  and  man’s  life  only  so  far  as  it  is  a 
part  of  that  Nature,  was  his  faculty ;  a  facidty  of  naturalistic,  not  of 
moral  interpretation.  This  faculty  always  has  for  its  basis  a  peculiar 
temperament,  an  extraordinary  delicacy  of  organisation  and  suscep¬ 
tibility  to  impressions ;  in  exercising  it  the  poet  is  in  a  great  degree 
passive  (Wordsw  orth  thus  speaks  of  a  wise  passiveness) ;  he  aspires 

1  Miscellaneous  Studies,  1895,  p.  181.  The  image  from  music  ‘  modulated 
in  such  delicate  unison’  is  nonsense;  cf.  ‘that  modulated  unison  of  land¬ 
scape  and  persons’  in  ‘The  School  of  Giorgione’  ( The  Renaissance,  1888, 

p.  160). 
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to  be  a  sort  of  human  iEolian-harp,  catching  and  rendering  every 
rustle  of  Nature.  To  assist  at  the  evolution  of  the  whole  life  of  the 
world  is  his  craving,  and  intimately  to  feel  it  all : 

.  .  .  ‘  the  glow,  the  thrill  of  life, 

Where,  where  do  these  abound  ?  ’ 

is  what  he  asks :  he  resists  being  riveted  and  held  stationary  by  any 
single  impression,  but  would  be  borne  on  for  ever  down  an  enchanted 
stream.  He  goes  into  religion  and  out  of  religion,  into  society  and 
out  of  society,  not  from  the  motives  which  impel  men  in  general,  but 
to  feel  what  it  is  all  like  ;  he  is  thus  hardly  a  moral  agent. . . .  He  hovers 
over  the  tumult  of  life,  but  does  not  really  put  his  hand  to  it.1 

Arnold  overrated  Maurice  de  Guerin  to  this  extent  because,  though 
he  admitted  that  he  found  him  a  little  morbid,  Maurice  de  Guerin 
had  the  merit  of  making  a  salutary  addition  to  the  Philistine  mind. 
And  when  Pater  came  to  speak  of  rendering  a  service  to  culture,  his 
service  was  intended  to  be  none  the  less  practical  because  some 
worthy  people  would  find  its  hazing-over  of  the  distinction  between 
the  beautiful  and  the  good  disturbing  and  even  sickening.  Pater 
confused  the  two  categories  because  he  wras  half  in  love  with 
confusion  as  confusion  (many  of  the  aesthetic  and  historical  effects 
he  responded  to  were  mingled  effects).  He  confused  them  also 
because  he  was  faced  with  more  items  of  aesthetic  pleasure  than  he 
knew  -what  to  do  with.  But  there  was  an  additional  reason  and 
sanction  for  confusion:  the  confusion  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
good  could  be  counted  on  to  startle  the  British  middle-class.  If 
Pater  was  faced  with  too  many  items  of  aesthetic  pleasure,  they 
were  faced  with  too  few.  And- in  order  to  clear  away  the  confusion 
of  the  categories,  the  middle-class,  after  how  long  an  abstinence, 
would  have  to  attend,  for  however  brief  a  space,  to  the  beautiful. 

Some  members  of  the  middle-class  were  so  well  convinced  of  the 
sincerity  of  Pater’s  philanthropy  that  they  saw  the  confusion  as  less 
important  than,  before  the  publication  of  Marius,  it  actually  was. 
Mallock  and  Wilde  were  misled,  but  not  John  Morley.  As  editor 
of  The  Fortnightly  Review  Morley  had  already  published  four  of  the 
chapters  of  The  Renaissance ,  and  on  the  appearance  of  the  book 
he  not  only  took  the  opportunity  to  review  it  himself  but  made  his 
review  an  article.  This  is  his  comment  on  the  ‘Conclusion’: 

Of  course  this  neither  is,  nor  is  meant  to  be,  a  complete  scheme  for 

1  Essays  in  Criticism,  ed.  1869,  p.  100  f.  The  verses  quoted  are  adapted 
from  Arnold’s  own  poem  Obermcmn,  1.  97  f. 
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wise  living  and  wise  dying.  The  Hedonist,  and  this  is  what  Mr.  Pater 
must  be  called  by  those  who  like  to  affix  labels,  holds  just  the  same 
maxims  with  reference  to  the  bulk  of  human  conduct,  the  homespun 
substance  of  our  days,  as  are  held  by  other  people  in  their  senses. 
He  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  commonplace  virtues  of  honesty, 
industry,  punctuality,  and  the  like,  are  the  conditions  of  material 
prosperity,  and  moral  integrity.  Here  he  stands  on  the  same  ground 
as  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  takes  all  that  for  granted,  with  or  with¬ 
out  regret  that  these  limitations  should  be  imposed  by  inexorable 
circumstance  upon  the  capacity  of  human  nature  for  fine  delight  in 
the  passing  moments.  He  has  no  design  of  interfering  with  the  minor 
or  major  morals  of  the  world,  but  only  of  dealing  with  what  we  may 
perhaps  call  the  accentuating  portion  of  life.  In  the  majority  of  their 
daily  actions  a  Catholic,  a  Protestant,  a  Positivist,  are  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  one  another,  just  as  they  are  indistinguishable  in 
the  clothes  they  wear.  It  is  the  accentuating  parts  of  conduct 
and  belief  that  reveal  their  differences,  and  this  is  obviously  of  the 
most  extreme  importance, — less  in  its  effect  upon  commonplace  ex¬ 
ternal  morality  which  can  take  care  of  itself  on  independent  grounds, 
than  in  its  influence  over  the  spiritual  drift  of  the  believer’s  life.  It 
is  what  remains  for  a  man  seriously  to  do  or  feel,  over  and  above 
earning  his  living  and  respecting  the  laws.  What  is  to  give  signifi¬ 
cance  and  worth  to  his  fife,  after  complying  with  the  conditions 
essential  to  its  maintenance  and  outward  order  ?  A  great  many 
people  in  all  times,  perhaps  the  most,  give  a  practical  answer  to  the 
question  by  ignoring  it,  and  living  unaccented  fives  of  dulness  or 
frivolity.  A  great  many  others  find  an  answer  in  devotion  to  divine 
mysteries,  which  round  the  purpose  of  their  fives  and  fight  the  weari¬ 
ness  of  mechanical  days.  The  writer  of  the  essays  before  us  answers 
it  as  we  have  seen,  and  there  is  now  a  numerous  sect  among  culti¬ 
vated  people  who  accept  his  answer  and  act  upon  it.1 

Of  course  Morley  gave  Pater  the  benefit  of  several  doubts,  but 
this  merely  showed  that  he  understood  Pater  better  than  Pater 
yet  understood  himself.  He  saw  excesses  as  excesses: 

In  all  this,  notwithstanding  its  exaggeration,  there  is  something  to 
be  glad  of.  It  is  the  excess  of  a  reaction,  in  itself  very  wholesome.2 

William  James  read  Morley’s  ‘big  little  article’  with  all  its  quota¬ 
tions  from  The  Renaissance,  and  saw  it  as  just  the  book  for  Henry 
to  review  if  he  had  not  unfortunately  lost  the  chance  by  being 
abroad.  His  sister  Alice  had  already  read  the  book  itself,  and  had 
pronounced  it  exquisite.3 

1  The  Fortnightly  Review,  1873,  p.  474  ff.  2  Op.  cit.,  p.  475. 

3  R.  B.  Perry,  The  Thought  and  Character  of  William  James,  [1936],  i.  344. 
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Finally,  Pater’s  ‘Conclusion’  should  not  be  read  apart  from  the 
splendid  essay  on  Winckelmann  which,  when  the  ‘Conclusion’  was 
held  back  from  the  second  edition,  took  up  its  stand  as  itself  the 
conclusion. 

Pater  believed  that  the  ‘secret’  of  Winckelmann’s  response  to 
ancient  art  lay  in  his  being  able  to  respond  to  its  ‘breadth, 
centrality  .  .  .  blitheness  and  repose  ’  as  if  he  himself  were  a  pagan.1 
But  that  was  an  achievement  far  away  in  the  eighteenth  century 
before  men  became  distracted  by  ‘the  gaudy,  perplexed  light  of 
modern  life  .  .  .  with  its  conflicting  claims,  its  entangled  interests’.2 
‘Certainly  for  us  of  the  modern  world’,  he  knew,  ‘the  problem  of 
unity  with  ourselves  in  blitheness  and  repose,  is  far  harder  than  it 
was  for  the  Greek  within  the  simple  terms  of  antique  life.  ’3  The 
question  for  Goethe,  who  learned  so  much  from  Winckelmann,  and 
the  problem  for  Goethe’s  successors  is  this:  ‘Can  [the  completeness 
and  serenity]  of  the  antique  be  communicated  to  artistic  produc¬ 
tions  which  contain  the  fulness  of  the  experience  of  the  modern 
world  ?  .  .  .  Can  art  represent  men  and  women  in  these  bewildering 
toils  so  as  to  give  the  spirit  at  least  an  equivalent  for  the  sense  of 
freedom  ?  ’4  for  *  What  modern  art  has  to  do  in  the  service  of 
culture  is  so  to  rearrange  the  details  of  modern  life,  so  to  reflect  it, 
that  it  may  satisfy  the  spirit.’5  And  the  answer  to  Pater’s  ques¬ 
tions  is  an  affirmative  answer  because  of  the  great  novels  of  the 
modern  world: 

Goethe’s  Wahlverwandtschaften  [i.e.  his  novel  Elective  Affinities ]  is  a 
high  instance  of  modern  art  dealing  thus  with  modern  life ;  it  regards 
that  life  as  the  modern  mind  must  regard  it,  but  reflects  upon  it 
blitheness  and  repose.  Natural  laws  we  shall  never  modify,  embarrass 
us  as  they  may ;  but  there  is  still  something  in  the  nobler  or  less  noble 
attitude  with  which  we  watch  their  fatal  combinations.  In  Wahlver¬ 
wandtschaften  this  entanglement,  this  network  of  law,  becomes  a 
tragic  situation,  in  which  a  group  of  noble  men  and  women  work  out 
a  supreme  denouement.  Who,  if  he  foresaw  all,  would  fret  against  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  endow  one  at  the  end  with  so  high  an  experience  ?6 

In  the  second  edition,  and  in  all  later  ones,  Victor  Hugo’s  name  is 
coupled  with  Goethe’s,  and  with  their  ‘romances’  are  coupled 
‘  some  excellent  work  done  after  them  ’ ;  and  ‘  so  high  an  experience  ’ 

1  The  Renaissance,  p.  201.  2  Ibid.  3  Op.  cit.,  p.  201  f. 

4  Op.  cit.,  p.  204  ff.  5  Ibid.  6  Op.  cit.,  p.  206  f. 
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with  even  more  gratitude  becomes  ‘those  great  experiences  ’  (which 
are  the  last  three  words  of  The  Renaissance  of  1877). 

The  conclusion  of  ‘  Winckelmann  ’  presents  a  very  different 
account  of  the  contemporary  human  lot,  and  offers  a  very  different 
remedy  for  its  troubles  from  those  presented  and  offered  by  the 
‘Conclusion’.  Instead  of  the  exquisite  pulsations  of  the  becalmed 
spectator  Pater  offers  us  work  (our  predicament  is  ‘far  harder’  to 
solve  than  the  Greeks  found  theirs) ;  instead  of  ‘  a  drift  of  momen¬ 
tary  acts  of  sight  and  passion  and  thought’,  Pater  promises 
‘fulness’  of  experience,  ‘great’  experience;  instead  of  an  im¬ 
penetrable  isolation  Pater  offers,  for  ‘the  service  of  culture’, 
‘certain  groups  of  noble  men  and  women’.  In  other  words,  Pater 
is  here  content  to  deal  with  his  fellows  as  he  finds  them,  as  people 
who,  if  they  turn  to  literature  at  all  for  an  interpretation  of  their 
daily  lives,  turn  not  to  Greek  literature  but  to  novels.  For  Pater 
as  for  them  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  age  of  the  great  novelists 
(one  notes  that  Thomas  Hardy  lifted  a  phrase  from  this  memorable 
passage  for  the  title  of  one  of  his  collections  of  stories).  It  was 
never  quite  that  for  Matthew  Arnold  who  expected  a  little  too 
much  of  the  Greeks  and  not  enough  of  George  Eliot. 

Geoffrey  Tillotson 


HOPKINS  AS  CRITIC 


IT  is  ten  years  since  The  Note-Books  and  Papers  of  Gerard  Manley 
Hopkins  were  published,  nine  since  Further  Letters  followed  the 
two  earlier  volumes  of  1935.  If  the  literary  and  other  criticism  to 
be  found  in  these  four  books  has  seemed  slow  in  taking  effect,  a 
minor  reason  may  be  that  the  criticism  as  such  has  never  been 
arranged.1  A  reader  of  Sterne,  George  Eliot,  or  Hardy,  of  Milton, 
Dryden,  Keats,  Wordsworth,  or  Matthew  Arnold,  wanting  to  dis¬ 
cover  quickly  how  Hopkins  thought  of  these  writers,  finds  him¬ 
self  involved  in  more  index-hunting  and  page-turning  than  is 
appetizing.  To  the  class  of  people  for  whom  Hopkins  believed, 
as  he  wrote  to  Coventry  Patmore,  that  it  is  well  to  have  a  kind¬ 
ness — ‘that  large  class  of  people  with  plenty  of  intelligence  and 
plenty  of  moral  teachableness  who  cannot  take  a  hint  but  yet  will 
follow,  study,  master,  and  put  in  practice  a  clear  and  patient 
explanation  ’ — to  the  readers  of  poetry  in  this  class  Hopkins’s 
critical  explanations  must  be  largely  unknown  as  yet.  ‘It,  is  the 
class’,  he  wrote,  ‘I  should  like  to  [be]  useful  to.  It  has  none  of  the 
knowing  in  it  but  many  of  the  young.  ’2 

When  Hopkins  writes  of  ‘explanation’  he  frees  the  word  from 
any  restrictions  that  may  drag  upon  it,  gives  to  it,  as  to  so  many 
words  in  his  vocabulary,  a  renewal  of  power.  He  had  ‘the  passion 
for  explanation’.  When  he  asked  that  Robert  Bridges’s  paper  on 
Milton’s  verse  should  be  sent  to  ‘an  interesting  and  able  man, 
but  old  fashioned  in  notions  of  poetry’,  he  added,  in  parenthesis: 
‘And  there  it  is,  I  understand  these  things  so  much  better  than 

1  Such  an  arrangement  has  now  been  undertaken  for  the  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  and  it  is  hoped  that  when  completed  it  may  make  the  criticism 
easier  of  access  and  more  convenient  to  use.  One  section  of  this  book  will 
be  made  up  of  Hopkins’s  reflections  on  his  own  work. 

2  F.L.  228 ;  20  January  1887.  (Patmore  had  earlier  admitted  his  amuse¬ 
ment  at  Hopkins’s  claiming  for  his  poetic  style  ‘the  extreme  of  popular 
character’ — F.L.  207 ;  5  April  1884.) 

References  to  the  three  volumes  (ed.  Professor  C.  C.  Abbott)  containing 
Hopkins’s  letters  are  abbreviated  thus :  The  Letters  of  Gerard  Manley  Hop¬ 
kins  to  Robert  Bridges,  1935  =  1;  The  Correspondence  of  Gerard  Manley 
Hopkins  and  Richard  Watson  Dixon,  1935  =  11;  Further  Letters  of  Gerard 
Manley  Hopkins  including  his  Correspondence  with  Coventry  Patmore,  1938 
—F.L.  The  Note-Books  and  Papers  of  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  ed.  Humphry 
House,  1937= Notebks. 
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you:  we  should  explain  things,  plainly  state  them,  clear  them  up, 
explain  them  ;  explanation — except  personal — is  always  pure  good  ; 
without  explanation  people  go  on  misunderstanding ;  being  once 
explained  they  thenceforward  understand  things  ;  therefore  always 
explain :  but  I  have  the  passion  for  explanation  and  you  have  not.  ’ 
This  exhortation  to  Bridges  belongs  to  the  end  of  Hopkins’s  not 
very  long  life,1  a  life  during  which  the  interest  in  criticism  (or  in 
explanation)  seems  to  have  been  constant.  From  the  time  wdien  as 
an  undergraduate  he  had  indicated  the  need  for  ‘some  scientific 
basis  of  aesthetical  criticism’  and  had  pronounced  that  ‘at  the 
beginning  of  any  science  of  aesthetics  must  stand  the  analysis  of 
the  nature  of  Beauty  ’,2  and  throughout  the  twenty-odd  years  which 
separate  the  essay  of  the  Balliol  undergraduate  from  the  letter 
to  Bridges  advocating  ‘explanation’,  Hopkins  was  writing  to  his 
friends  literary  criticism  which  seems  to  some  readers  the  more 
valuable  because  it  is  unprofessional:  though  a  constant,3  it  was 
not  a  first  interest.  He  left  also  more  elaborate  criticism,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  The  Note-Books  and  Papers,  some  of  it  belonging 
to  undergraduate  days,  some  the  result  of  lecturing  on  rhetoric. 

Hopkins’s  criticism  is  the  criticism  of  a  poet,  but  no  more  of  the 
professional  poet  than  of  the  professional  critic.  It  has,  too,  the 
immeasurable  advantage  of  being  the  criticism  of  Hopkins 
the  prose-writer,  with  whom  individuality  and  excellence  of  style 
are  no  less  than  habitual:  his  practice  is  the  outcome  both  of  a 
natural  gift  and  of  his  very  clear  idea  of  what  he  thinks  prose 
should  be.  Neither  John  Henry  Newman  nor  Covenky  Patmore, 
for  example,  could  as  prose-writers  altogether  satisfy  him  ;  thank¬ 
ing  Patmore  for  Thoughts  on  Knowledge,  Opinion,  and  Equality, 
with  a  promise  of  further  remarks  to  follow,  Hopkins  writes : 

But  I  will  make  one  now  which  will  amaze  you  and,  except  that 

you  are  very  patient  of  criticisms,  may  incense  you.  It  is  that  when 

1  I,  274-5;  25  May  1888.  Hopkins  was  b.  28  July  1844  and  d.  8  June 
1889,  holding  at  that  time  a  Fellowship  of  the  (then)  Royal  University  of 
Ireland  and  the  Professorship  of  Greek  in  University  College,  Dublin.  This 
passage  might  make  part  of  a  gloss  on  the  last  line — ‘.  .  .  Now,  yields 
you,  with  some  sighs,  our  explanation’ — of  the  somiet  vThich  Hopkins 
enclosed  with  his  last  letter  to  Bridges  ( Poeins ,  1930,  69,  ‘The  fine  delight 
that  fathers  thought’).  2  Campion  Hall  MS. 

3  Very  rarely  indeed  do  we  come  upon  a  passage  such  as  this  in  a  letter 
to  A.  M.  W.  Baillie:  ‘What  you  write  of  Apuleius  is  interesting.  But  when 
you  have  a  parish  you  can  no  longer  read  nor  have  intellectual  interests.’ 
F.L.  99;  22  May-18  June  1880. 
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I  read  yr.  prose  and  when  I  read  Newman’s  and  some  other  modern 
writers’  the  same  impression  is  borne  in  on  me :  no  matter  how  beauti¬ 
ful  the  thought,  nor,  taken  singly,  with  what  happiness  expressed,  you 
do  not  know  what  writing  prose  is.  At  bottom  what  you  do  and  what 
Cardinal  Newman  does  is  to  think  aloud,  to  think  with  pen  to  paper. 
In  this  process  there  are  certain  advantages ;  they  may  outweigh  those 
of  a  perfect  technic ;  but  at  any  rate  they  exclude  that ;  they  exclude 
the  belonging  technic,  the  belonging  rhetoric,  the  own  proper  elo¬ 
quence  of  written  prose.  Each  thought  is  told  off  singly  and  there 
follows  a  pause  and  this  breaks  the  continuity,  the  contentio,  the 
strain  of  address,  which  writing  should  usually  have.  .  .  .x 

In  offering  this  opinion  Hopkins,  in  his  letter,  writes  the  prose  he 
approved :  ‘  In  this  process  there  are  certain  advantages  ;  they  may 
outweigh  those  of  a  perfect  technic ;  but  at  any  rate  they  exclude 
that’ :  his  rhythm  and  construction  do  not,  in  his  own  phrase,  ‘shun 
the  tradition  of  written  English  ’  but  exemplify  his  conviction  that 
‘  the  style  of  prose  is  a  positive  thing  and  not  the  absence  of  verse- 
forms  ’.1  At  its  best  the  critical  prose  is  in  its  way  as  remarkable 
as  the  descriptive.  Hopkins’s  kind  of  criticism  and  his  kind  of 
description  are  indeed  complementary. 

The  distinction  of  his  writing,  whether  in  critical  or  descriptive 
prose,  results  from  and  expresses  a  quality  of  attention,  of  vigi¬ 
lance,  which  is  very  rare.  Hopkins’s  consciousness  of  the  workings 
of  his  own  mind,  though  it  differs  in  the  forms  it  takes,  is  every¬ 
where  evident  in  what  he  writes,  but  of  all  the  words  in  his  published 
prose,  these  could  be  claimed  as  the  most  wholly  self-aware: 

.  .  .  when  I  consider  my  selfbeing,  my  consciousness  and  feeling  of 
myself,  that  taste  of  myself,  of  I  and  me  above  and  in  all  things, 
which  is  more  distinctive  than  the  taste  of  ale  or  alum,  more 

1  F.L.  231-2;  20  October  1887.  After  his  reflections  on  prose,  of  which 
only  a  short  passage  is  quoted,  Hopkins  concludes,  ‘ .  .  .  I  have  said  my  say 
and  feel  inclined  to  burn  it.  ’ 

He  wrote  as  he  first  read  A  Grammar  of  Assent :  ‘It  is  perhaps  heavy 
reading.  The  justice  and  candour  and  gravity  and  rightness  of  mind  is 
what  is  so  beautiful  in  all  he  writes  but  what  dissatisfies  me  (in  point  of 
style)  is  a  narrow  circle  of  instance  and  quotation — in  a  man  too  of  great 
learning  and  of  general  reading  .  .  .  and  a  want,  I  think  a  real  want,  of 
brilliancy.  .  .  .  But  he  remains  nevertheless  our  greatest  living  master  of 
style — unless  you  think  otherwise — and  widest  mind  ’  (F.L.  43 ;  to  Edward 
Bond,  4  August  1873).  Hopkins,  in  1883,  proposed  that  he  should  write  a 
comment  on  A  Grammar  of  Assent:  Newman,  though  gratified,  considered 
that  such  a  work  would  be  ‘onerous  and  unnecessary’  (F.L.  264;  27  Feb¬ 
ruary  1883). 
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distinctive  than  the  smell  of  walnutleaf  or  camphor,  and  is  incom¬ 
municable  by  any  means  to  another  man  (as  when  I  was  a  child  I 
used  to  ask  myself:  What  must  it  be  to  be  someone  else  ?).  Nothing 
else  in  nature  comes  near  this  unspeakable  stress  of  pitch,  distinc¬ 
tiveness,  and  selving,  this  self-being  of  my  own.  Nothing  explains  it 
or  resembles  it,  except  so  far  as  this,  that  other  men  to  themselves 
have  the  same  feeling.  .  .  .x 

It  was  on  the  Foundation  Exercise  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyala  that 
these  words  were  written.  By  means  of  them  Hopkins  communi¬ 
cates  some  part  of  the  very  awareness  of  self-being  wdiicli  he  calls 
incommunicable ;  his  mastery  here  of  what  is  a  most  difficult  kind 
of  writing  has  followed  from  strenuousness  and  achievement  in 
recollection. 

This  knowledge  of  his  own  self-being  allows  or  enables  him  to 
recognize  the  self-being  of  other  men:  in  literature,  by  his  con¬ 
sciousness  that  ‘each  poet  is  like  a  species  in  nature  ( not  an 
individuum  genericum  or  specificum)  and  can  never  recur’,1 2  and 
by  his  consciousness  of  the  individualizing  touch  of  poetry ;  for, 
as  he-  remarked,  ‘propriety  of  diction  is  the  special  excellence 
and  attainment  of  rhetoric ;  poetry  must  have,  down  to  its  least 
separable  part,  an  individualising  touch.  .  .  .’3 

It  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  also  have  understood  how  the 
response  to  literature  may  alter  with  the  passage  of  time.  The 
occasion  of  one  remarkable  piece  of  analysis  was  not  his  own 
difficulty  in  revising  poetry,  but  Patmore’s : 

I  think  I  know  very  well  what  you  mean  when  you  speak  of  the 
danger  and  difficulty  of  making  more  than  verbal  alterations  in  works 
composed  long  ago  and  of  a  bygone  mood  not  being  to  be  recovered. 
For  a  time  we  keep  the  connection  with  our  past  feelings  open ;  they 
recede,  but  still  we  have  an  insight  into  them ;  then  something  comes 
between  and  a  long  while  after  looking  back,  like  the  tail  of  train 
going  round  a  sharp  curve,  you  see  your  own  self  quite  from  outside. 

1  Notebks.  309-10,  428.  Mr.  House  dates  the  amiotations  which  Hopkins 
made  in  an  interleaved  copy  of  Exercitia  Spiritual  ia  as  having  been  written 
between  1878  and  1885.  This  particular  passage  is  dated  1880.  It  was 
Mr.  House  who  suggested  to  me  a  connexion  between  it  and  Hopkins’s 
criticism. 

The  writing  is  the  writing  of  an  ex -pupil  of  Pater,  but  of  a  pupil  who 
had  so  far  outstripped  the  teacher  that  all  which  remains  of  their  relation¬ 
ship  is  a  reminder. 

2  F.L.  222;  6  October  1886. 

3  F.L.  156;  23  September  1883. 
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And  even  verbal  alterations  will  be  hazardous,  for  the  stress  of  mood 

which  dictated  and  justified  the  word  or  image  has  passed  away.1 

This  kind  of  psychological  penetration  is  at  Hopkins’s  command, 
yet  his  criticism  does  not  become  over -fastidious  or  unduly  subtle 
or  exacting.  He,  of  all  men,  was  aware  of  such  perils  ;  analysis  so 
exquisite  may  debilitate  itself.  Not  only  through  his  self-discipline 
and  experience  of  human  nature,  but  also  through  wide  reading, 
care  for  the  essential  in  literary  tradition,  and  through  his  wit  he 
escaped  them. 

The  wit,  when  Hopkins  is  ‘in  a  griggish  mood’,  may  have  the 
extiberance  of  his  challenge  to  his  unbelieving  if  not  pagan  friend, 
A.  W.  M.  Baillie  (who  had  written  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
‘First’  in  Honour  Moderations):  ‘What  then  answers  to,  I  mean 
what  is,  Truth  in  music  ?  Blow  me  an  answer  from  thy  wreathed 
horn.’2  It  may  approach  caricature,  or  it  may  parody.  After 
R.  W.  Dixon  has  commented  on  signs  of  failure  in  Browning — 
among  these,  ‘the  impotent  remarking  of  particulars’ — Hopkins 
replies  ‘  he  has  got  a  great  deal  of  what  came  in  with  Kingsley  and 
the  Broad  Church  school,  a  way  of  talking  (and  making  his  people 
talk)  with  the  air  and  spirit  of  a  man  bouncing  up  from  table  with 
his  mouth  full  of  bread  and  cheese  and  saying  that  he  meant  to 
stand  no  blasted  nonsense’.3  He  observes  that  Carlyle’s  writings 
are  ‘as  he  might  himself  say,  most  inefficacious-strenuous  heaven- 
protestations,  caterwaul  and  Cassandra- wailings’. 4  He  writes  to 
Robert  Bridges  of  the  sixpenny  Old  Curiosity  Shop  which  he  had 
bought  on  holiday  at  Fort  William,  ‘  never  read  it  before,  am  not  go¬ 
ing  to  give  in  to  any  nonsense  about  Little  Nell  ( . .  .  I  cannot  stand 
Dickens’s  pathos  ;  or  rather  I  can  stand  it,  keep  a  thoroughly  dry  eye 
and  unwavering  waistcoat),  but  admire  Dick  Swiveller  and  Kit  and 
Quilp  and  that  old  couple  with  the  pony’.5  Of  Matthew  Arnold’s 
‘ Empedocles  volume’  read  at  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  he  reports  to 
Edward  Bond  that  it  seems  to  have 

...  all  the  ingredients  of  poetry  without  quite  being  it — no  ease 

1  F.L.  165;  28  September  1883.  (There  is  another  passage  hardly  less 
interesting  at  II,  38-9.)  Is  the  resemblance  to  a  passage  in  Four  Quartets — 
The  Dry  Salvages,  III — merely  general  and  accidental  ? 

2  F.L.  78;  5  January  1865. 

3  II,  74;  12-17  October  1881:  ‘There  is  a  whole  volume  of  Kingsley’s 
essays  which  is  all  a  kind  of  munch  and  a  not  standing  of  any  blasted 
nonsense  from  cover  to  cover.  ’ 

4  I,  27;  2  August  1871.  6  I,  279;  18  August  1888. 

2339.32 
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or  something  or  other,  like  the  plum  pudding  at  the  English  ambas¬ 
sador’s,  but  still  they  do  not  leave  off  of  being,  as  the  French  say, 
very  beautiful.  Besides  he  seems  a  very  earnest  man  and  distinctly 
seeing  the  difference  between  jest  and  earnest  and  a  master  in 
both.  .  .  -1 

In  Hopkins’s  criticism,  earnestness  may  jest  and  jest  be  earnest ; 
he  placed  no  immovable  landmarks  between  the  territory  of  the 
two.  Of  the  Idylls  of  the  King  he  wrote  in  1879: 

He  shd.  have  called  them  Charades  from  the  Middle  Ages  (dedicated 
by  permission  to  H.R.H.  etc).  The  Galahad  of  one  of  the  later  ones 
is  quite  a  fantastic  charade-playing  trumpery  Galahad,  merely  play¬ 
ing  the  fool  over  Christian  heroism.  Each  scene  is  a  triumph  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  of  bright  picturesque,  but  just  like  a  charade — where  real 
lace  and  good  silks  and  real  jewelry  are  used,  because  the  actors  are 
private  persons  and  wealthy,  but  it  is  acting  all  the  same  and  not 
only  so  but  the  make-up  has  less  pretence  of  correct  keeping  than  at 
Drury  Lane.  His  opinions  too  are  not  original,  often  not  independent 
even,  and  they  sink  into  vulgarity :  not  only  Locksley  Hall  but  Maud 
is  an  ungentlemanly  row  and  Aylmer's  Field  is  an  ungentlemanly  row 
and  the  Princess  is  an  ungentlemanly  row.  To  be  sure  this  gives  him 
vogue,  popularity,  but  not  that  sort  of  ascendancy  Goethe  had  or 
even  Burns,  scoundrel  as  the  first  was,  not  to  say  the  second ;  but 
then  they  spoke  out  the  real  human  rakishness  of  their  hearts  and 
everybody  recognised  the  really  beating,  though  rascal,  vein.  And 
in  his  rhetorical  pieces  he  is  at  his  worst,  as  the  Lord  of  Burleigh  and 
Lady  Clare  Vere  de  Vere  (downright  haberdasher).  But  for  all  this 
he  is  a  glorious  poet  and  all  he  does  is  chryselephantine.  Though 
by  the  by  I  owe  him  a  grudge  for  Queen  Mary,  written  to  please 
the  mob,  and  for  that  other  drama  where  a  portent  of  a  man  in 
flaxen  locks  and  ring-mail  mouths  rationalism  ‘to  torment  us  be¬ 
fore  the  time’.2 

Hopkins  writes  especially  well  not  only  of  Tennyson  among  the 
better-known  English  poets,  but  also  of  Wordsworth  (‘his  particu¬ 
lar  grace,  his  charisma,  as  theologians  say,’  was  ‘his  spiritual  in¬ 
sight  into  nature’)3  and  of  Keats,  Dryden,  and  Milton. 

His  different  observations  on  Milton  make  up  when  collected  a 
small  body  of  admirable,  unassuming  criticism,  arising  from  the 
special  attraction  which  Milton’s  seriousness  had  for  him,  and  from 
the  poetic  sympathy  which  he  brought  to  the  reading  of  Miltonic 

1  F.L.  43;  4  August  1873. 

2  II,  24-5;  27  February-13  March  1879. 

3  II,  141;  7-9  August  1886. 
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epic,  on  the  core  of  which  he  comments  indirectly  when  writing  on 
one  of  Patmore’s  poems : 

.  .  .  However  it  is  likely  that  those  who  accuse  themselves  of  sin¬ 
ning  in  hope  mean  that  they  sinned  in  presumption ;  mocking  God, 
as  good  as  telling  him  they  know  best  what  matters  and  what  does 
not  matter  and  making  themselves  and  not  him,  by  a  hideous  per¬ 
version,  the  standard  and  fountain  of  morality.  This  was  the  sin  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  who,  both  in  different  ways,  eat  of  the  ‘Test-tree’, 
the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil,  the  Tree-to-decide- 
right-and-wrong-by,  if  I  may  so  interpret ;  Eve  taking  it  as  a  chal¬ 
lenge  on  God’s  part  which  it  was  the  most  subtle  and  refined  morality 
in  her  to  accept  by  an  act  of  outward  disobedience ;  Adam,  not 
deceived  about  that  but  still  deluded  into  thinking  God  would  ad¬ 
mire  his  generosity  in  sinning  out  of  charity  to  his  wife.  .  .  } 

Milton’s  seriousness  in  Paradise  Lost  was,  in  a  sense,  for  Hopkins 
even  greater  than  Dante’s  in  the  Divine  Comedy  or  that  of  Goethe 
in  Faust.  After  dismissing  a  now-forgotten  work  of  his  own  time  as 
‘  not  serious ;  the  scenes  are  scarcely  realised ;  the  story  treated  as 
a  theme  for  trying  style  on.  There  is  not  the  slightest  symbolism  ’, 
he  continues,  in  a  letter  to  Bridges : 

This  leads  me  to  say  that  a  kind  of  touchstone  of  the  highest  or  most 
living  art  is  seriousness ;  not  gravity  but  the  being  in  earnest  with 
your  subject — reality.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  greatest  and 
most  famous  works  are  not  taken  in  earnest  enough,  are  farce  (where 
you  ask  the  spectator  to  grant  you  something  not  only  conventional 
but  monstrous).  I  have  this  feeling  about  Faust  and  even  about  the 
Divine  Comedy,  whereas  Paradise  Lost  is  most  seriously  taken.  It  is 
the  weakness  of  the  whole  Roman  literature.2 

He  had  written  of  Milton  on  another  occasion  to  Dixon,  ‘His 
verse  as  one  reads  it  seems  something  necessary  and  eternal  (so  to 
me  does  Purcell’s  music). . . .  Milton’s  art  is  incomparable,  not  only 
in  English  literature,  but  I  shd.  think,  almost  in  any  ;  equal,  if  not 
more  than  equal,  to  the  finest  of  Greek  or  Roman.  . .  .  ’3  In  the  same 
letter  to  Dixon  Hopkins  states  his  belief  that  Milton  was  ‘ahead  of 
his  own  time  as  well  as  all  aftertimes  in  verse-structure  ’  and  that 
the  choruses  of  Samson  Agonistes  are  ‘his  own  high  water  mark’. 

Generalizations  of  this  kind  are  based  on  the  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  movements  of  Milton’s  verse.  To  Hopkins’s 
poetic  ear,  Milton’s  is  ‘the  great  standard  in  the  use  of  counter- 

1  F.L.  175;  25-9  October  1883.  Tho  poem  was  The  Scorched  Fly.  see 
Professor  Abbott’s  note,  F.L.,  174. 

2  I,  225;  1  Juno  1886. 


3  II,  13;  5-10  October  1878. 
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point  ’d  He  notices  that  in  a  play  Bridges  has  the  word  ‘  unblamed  ’ 
in  the  same  place  and  cadence  and  with  the  same  ‘“affective” 
effect  as  Milton  in  “Hail,  holy  light  ”  ’.2  He  remarks  elsewhere  that 
Milton  is  ‘  the  great  master  of  sequence  of  phrase  that  he  is  not 
rich  in  imagery,  but  ‘excels  in  phrasing,  in  sequence  of  phrase  and 
sequence  of  feeling  on  feeling’.3  Hopkins’s  criticism  of  Milton 
ranges  from  the  general — as  when  he  calls  this  verse  ‘necessary 
and  eternal’4 — to  the  quite  particular,  as  when  Patmore  is  asked 
if  some  words  in  a  line  of  his  would  not  be  more  forcible  without 
inversion,  and  is  reminded  that  Milton  produces  such  splendid 
effects  by  the  very  words  of  the  Scripture,  as  in  ‘  Dust  shalt  thou 
eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life’.5 

These  are  specimens  only  of  Hopkins’s  criticism  of  Milton,  and, 
moreover,  the  Miltonic  criticism  acts  here  as  representative  of 
Hopkins’s  criticism  of  individual  great  poets.  In  one  whose  dis¬ 
criminations  were  finely  exacting,  whose  best  explanations  eluci¬ 
date  as  they  explain,  and  explain  and  elucidate  with  wit,  imprecise 
and  muddy  judgements  provoked  a  state  of  mind  near  anger: 

If  anything  made  me  think  the  age  Alexandrine  (as  they  say),  an 
age  of  decadence  (a  criticism  that  they  sling  about  between  the  burst¬ 
ing  Yes  and  blustering  No,  for  want  of  more  things  to  say,  as  also 
that  an  Academy  is  or  is  not  ‘  above  the  average  ’ — for  what  does  it 
matter  ? — but  it  reminds  me  of  my  aunt’s  question  when  she  went 
shopping  with  her  mother  as  a  child,  ‘Is  goose  a  poultry?’ — not  an 
unreasonable  question  in  itself  and  even  philosophical,  for  strictly 
speaking  everything  is  or  is  not  poultry,  but  for  the  purposes  of 
criticism  not  enough)  well,  it  would  be  to  see  how  secondrate  poetrv 
(and  what  I  mean  is,  not  poetry  at  all)  gets  itself  put  about  for  great 
poetry,  and  that  too  when  there  are  plenty  of  real,  however  faulty, 
poets  living.  I  am  thinking  of  people  like  Alfred  Austin  and  Edwin 
Arnold  and  Austin  Dobson  and  Lewis  Morris,  who  have  merits  of 
course  I  know,  but  .  .  .  you  can  finish  up  and  I  know  you  will  think 
harder)  than  anything  I  am  likely  to  wife.6 

The  critic  has  not  lived  who  has  been  unerring  in  his  judgement 
of  the  work  of  intimate  friends,  but  Hopkins’s  method  of  criticism, 

1  II,  15;  5  October  1878.  People  who  think  that  lines  such  as  ‘By  the 
waters  of  life,  where’er  they  sat’  or  ‘Light  from  above,  from  the  fountain 
of  light  ’  will  not  scan,  are  compared  to  an  undergraduate  who  complaining 
to  the  w&iter  of  something  dirty  floating  in  the  port,  received  the  reply, 
‘I  see  nothing  but  a  piece  of  beeswing,  sir’  (I,  38 ;  3-8  April  1877). 

2  I,  206;  6  February  1885.  3  II,  8;  13  June  1878. 

4  II,  13;  5  October  1878.  B  F.L.  192;  6  December  1883. 

6  I,  275-6  and  Note  Y,  320. 
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if  not  his  judgement,  is  often  best  seen  as  he  serves  his  friends  with 
this  kind  of  devotion.  When  he  explains  to  Canon  Dixon,  who  has 
proposed  to  send  some  new  poems,  that  he  would  like  to  read 
them  but  that  he  could  not  then  do  so,  he  is  afraid,  ‘with  the 
closeness  which  is  needed  for  serviceable  criticism’,1  the  phrase 
springs  from  a  very  direct  experience  of  the  generous  bestowal 
of  such  critical  services  on  his  friends — on  Robert  Bridges  and 
Coventry  Patmore  as  well  as  on  Dixon.2  Of  what  might  be  termed 
the  general  subtlety  of  his  judgements  of  his  contemporaries  a 
comment  on  Patmore’s  Tristitia  will  give  an  idea :  Tristitia  seems 
to  Hopkins  ‘perverse  and  founded  on  an  unreality’  and  he  con¬ 
cludes:  ‘We  must  take  your  poem  then  as  the  lovely  expression 
of  an  overstrained  mood  and,  what  is  so  common,  an  insight 
coupled  with  an  oversight.  ’3 * * * 

For  the  comfortable  illustration  of  his  minute  critical  attentive¬ 
ness  to  the  work  of  his  friends,  text  and  comment  should  be  set 
out  side  by  side.  It  is  an  excellence  of  Hopkins  to  write  with  full 
particularity  of  the  single  poem  or  prose  work  which  he  is  reading, 
and  while  it  is  true  that  he  often  summarizes  the  nature  of  a  work, 
recreating,  it  may  be  in  an  adjective,  the  impression  which  has  been 
made  by  it  on  his  mind  and  sense,  and  while  he  often  too  makes 
the  exact  note  (of  Boswell :  ‘  as  an  artist  he  was  above  doing  an 
injustice  ’ ;  of  Barnes :  ‘he  is  a  perfect  artist  and  of  a  most  spontane¬ 
ous  inspiration ;  it  is  as  if  Dorset  life  and  Dorset  landscape  had 
taken  flesh  and  tongue  in  the  man’) — yet  he  may  also  discuss 
more  extendedly,  as,  for  example,  when  he  criticizes  Bridges’s 
poem  On  a  Dead  Child.  Dr.  I.  A.  Richards  (who  by  1926  was  publicly 
recognizing  the  poetry  of  Hopkins  and  winning  appreciation  for 
it  before  it  was  generally  known  and  acclaimed)  once  observed 
of  this  poem  of  Hopkins’s  friend  that  none  but  a  doctor  could 
have  written  it.  The  professional  Hopkins,  the  priest,  is  here 
appropriately  its  critic : 

The  Dead  Child  is  a  fine  poem  I  am  aware,  but  I  am  not  bound  to 

like  it  best ;  I  do  not  in  fact  like  it  best  nor  think  it  the  best  you 

have  written,  as  you  say  it  is.  I  do  not  think  either  the  rhythm  or 

1  II,  153-4;  22-3  December  1887. 

2  The  most  truly  intimate  passages  of  all  in  Hopkins’s  letters  seem  to 

occur  in  those  addressed  to  Canon  Dixon.  Hopkins  wrote  to  no  other  cor¬ 

respondent  in  the  way  in  which  he  wrote  to  Dixon,  first  on  the  ignoring  of 

Dixon’s  poems,  secondly  on  his  disappointment  over  the  Oxford  Chair  of 

Poetry.  8  F.L.  194;  6-7  December  1883. 
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the  thought  flowing  enough.  The  diction  is  not  exquisite.,  as  yours 
can  be  when  you  are  at  ease.  No,  but  you  say  it  is  severe:  perhaps 
it  is  bald.  But  indeed  ‘wise,  sad  head’  and  ‘firm,  pale  hands’  do 
not  strike  me  as  severe  at  all,  nor  yet  exquisite.  Rather  they  belong 
to  a  familiar  commonplace  about  ‘Reader,  have  you  never  hung  over 
the  pillow  of  .  .  .  pallid  cheek,  clammy  brow  .  .  .  long,  long  night- 
watches  .  .  .  surely,  Sir  J osiah  Bickerstaff,  there  is  some  hope !  0  say 
not  all  is  over.  It  cannot  be.’ — You  know.1 

‘  A  perfect  critic  is  very  rare  ’,  as  Hopkins  once  wrote  to  Baillie, 
adding  with  the  certainty  of  his  nineteen  years:  ‘The  most  in¬ 
veterate  fault  of  critics  is  the  tendency  to  cramp  and  hedge  in  by 
rules  the  free  movements  of  genius,  so  that  I  should  say,  according 
to  the  Demosthenic  and  Catonic  expression,  the  first  requisite  for 
a  critic  is  liberality,  and  the  second,  liberality,  and  the  third, 
liberality.  But  more  than  enough  about  criticism  and  criticism 
on  criticism.’2 

Hopkins’s  view  of  the  nature  of  criticism  may  none  the  less  be 
gathered  not  only  from  his  practice,  but  also  from  his  observations 
on  other  critics.  Without  collecting  an  array  of  comments,  it  is 
easy  to  recall  that  Hopkins,  in  praising  a  variety  of  critics  and 
criticism,  uses  such  terms  as  fastidious,  searching,3  clever, 
acute,  free  from  crochets,  well-written,  the  outcome  of  wide 
reading.  He  tells  Patmore  that  he  cannot  follow  him  in  his  passion 
for  paradox:  ‘more  than  a  little  of  it  tortures’.4 *  Ruskin  ‘has  the 
insight  of  a  dozen  critics,  but  intemperance  and  wrongness  undoes 
all  his  good  again  ’.6  He  writes  of  Saintsbury’s  notice  of  some  work 
of  Bridges  in  the  Academy  (14  March  1881):  ‘  It  is  not  an  unfriendly 
notice  and  expresses  real  admiration :  to  be  sure  it  is  impertinent, 
in  G.  S.’s  way.  I  think  he  is  a  good  critic,  do  you  know.  He  is 
clever  and  free  from  crochets  (the  bane  of  acute  criticism),  and 
with  that  to  be  well  read,  as  I  think  he  is,  should  make  him  com¬ 
petent.  He  writes  a  bad  style,  a  vulgar  style:  I  grant  that.’6 

Hopkins’s  criticism  needs  to  be  shown — to  be  seen — before  it  is 
thoroughly  estimated.  At  the  mere  beginning  of  an  arrangement 
it  may  be  evident  that  Hopkins  is  not  a  perfect  critic  (a  being 

1  I,  122;  26  January-8  February  1881.  This  passage  belongs  to  5  Feb¬ 

ruary.  2  F.L.  57 ;  6  September  1 863. 

3  ‘  The  enlargement  of  a  sketch  will  not  make  a  picture  Hopkins  wrote 

on  one  occasion,  and  ‘there  is  no  searchingness  in  the  drawing  of  these 

things’  (F.L.  48;  26-30  November  1888).  4  F.L.  240;  6-7  May  1888. 

6  F.L.  166;  28  September  1883.  8  I,  129;  14  May  1881. 
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unknown  rather  than  rare),  though  it  is  evident  also  that  he  is  an 
admirable  one,  the  delicacy  and  strength  of  whose  observations  are 
to  be  found  often  in  detailed  comment  on  detail,  often  in  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  particular  works  and  poems.  Delicacy  and  strength  are 
to  be  seen,  too,  in  his  critical  generalizations.  These  are  not 
frequent,  but  they  are  beautifully  expounded,  of  deep  interest, 
and  illuminative  in  application.  Two  instances  must  serve. 
Hopkins's  passion  for  explanation  was  early  shown  in  the  remark¬ 
able  letter  which  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  wrote  to  Baillie,  setting 
out  his  theory  that  the  language  of  verse  may  be  divided  into  three 
kinds  with  a  fourth  added  as  an  afterthought.  First,  there  is 
the  language  of  inspiration.1  Secondly  comes  Parnassian,  ‘that 
language  which  genius  speaks  as  fitted  to  its  exaltation,  and  place 
among  other  genius,  but  does  not  sing  ...  in  its  flights ;  (a  higher 
sort  of  Parnassian  may  be  called  Castalian,  or  Castalian  may  be 
thought  of,  alternatively,  as  the  lowest  kind  of  the  language  of 
inspiration  ;  its  peculiarity  is  that  though  you  can  hardly  conceive 
yourself  having  written  in  it,  if  in  the  poet’s  place,  yet  it  is  too 
characteristic  of  the  poet,  too  so-and-so-all-over -ish,  to  be  quite 
inspiration’).  Thirdly  there  is  Delphic,  ‘the  tongue  of  the  sacred 
Plain  .  .  .  used  in  common  by  poet  and  poetaster.  Poetry  when 
spoken  is  spoken  in  it,  but  to  speak  it  is  not  necessarily  to  speak 
poetry.’  Olympian  is  then  added  to  the  three  kinds  already  dis¬ 
tinguished — Olympian,  ‘the  language  of  strange  masculine 
genius  which  suddenly,  as  it  were,  forces  its  way  into  the 
domain  of  poetry,  without  naturally  having  a  right  there.  ’ 
Milman’s  poetry  is  (surprisingly?)  instanced,  and  the  Blessed 
Damozel.  ‘Unusual  poetry’,  Hopkins  concludes,  tends  at  first  to 
seem  as  if  written  in  Olympian.2 

Hopkins’s  ability  to  generalize  may  be  further  illustrated  from 
his  remark  to  Bridges:  ‘One  of  two  kinds  of  clearness  one  slid, 
have — either  the  meaning  to  be  felt  without  effort  as  fast  as  one 

1  ‘The  word  inspiration’,  Hopkins  explains,  ‘need  cause  no  difficulty. 
I  mean  by  it  a  mood  of  great,  abnormal  in  fact,  mental  acuteness,  either 
energetic  or  receptive,  according  as  the  thoughts  which  arise  in  it  seem 
generated  by  a  stress  and  action  of  the  brain,  or  to  strike  into  it  unasked. 
This  mood  arises  from  various  causes,  physical  generally,  as  good  health  or 
state  of  the  air  or,  prosaic  as  it  is,  length  of  time  after  a  meal.  But  I  need 
not  go  into  this ;  all  that  it  is  needful  to  mark  is  that  the  poetry  of  inspira¬ 
tion  can  only  be  written  in  this  mood  of  mind,  even  if  it  only  last  a  minute, 
by  poets  themselves.’  2  F.L.  68-73;  10-11  September  1864. 
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reads  or  else,  if  dark  at  first  reading,  when  once  made  out  to 
explode. n  He  applies  his  distinction  on  another  occasion  to  a  poem 
of  Bridges  which  seems  not  to  have  been  preserved:  ‘I  found  it 
very  hard  to  understand  and  totally  unexplosive.’ 

A  critic  so  single-minded  as  Hopkins  and  so  widely,  deeply,  and 
exactly  read  had  a  conception  of  English  literary  tradition  which 
enabled  him  both  to  hold  a  consciousness  of  its  past  and  to  perceive 
the  new  directions  which  were  being  taken  in  his  own  time.  He 
hailed  delightedly  the  characteristic  Victorian  art  of  ‘word  paint¬ 
ing’,  for  example,  and  was  impatient  at  Bridges’s  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  this  ‘addition  to  literary  technique’.  Yet  he  realized 
that  if  we  were  to  criticize  in  what  he  called  the  ‘rigour  of  justice’ 
no  human  work  except  short  pieces  of  music  and  small  examples 
in  the  arts  of  design  could  stand.2 

These  notes  on  Hopkins  as  a  critic  may  well  conclude  with 
his  own  statement,  in  a  letter  which  itself  should  be  famous, 
of  the  relation  between  literature  and  life  or  between  fame  and 
virtue : 

By  the  bye,  I  say  it  deliberately  and  before  God,  I  would  have  you 
and  Canon  Dixon  and  all  true  poets  remember  that  fame,  the  being 
known,  though  in  itself  one  of  the  most  dangerous  things  to  man,  is 
nevertheless  the  true3  and  appointed  air,  element,  and  setting  of 
genius  and  its  works.  What  are  works  of  art  for  ?  to  educate,  to  be 
standards.  Education  is  meant  for  the  many,  standards  are  for  public 
use.  To  produce  then  is  of  little  use  unless  what  we  produce  is  known, 
if  known  widely  known,  the  wider  known  the  better,  for  it  is  by  being 
known  it  works,  it  influences,  it  does  its  duty,  it  does  good.  We  must 
then  try  to  be  known,  aim  at  it,  take  means  to  it.  And  this  without 
puffing  in  the  process  or  pride  in  the  success.  But  still.  Besides,  we 
are  Englishmen.  A  great  work  by  an  Englishman  is  like  a  great 
battle  won  by  England.  It  is  an  unfading  bay  tree.  It  will  even  be 
admired  by  and  praised  by  and  do  good  to  those  who  hate  England 
(as  England  is  most  perilously  hated),  who  do  not  wish  even  to  be 
benefited  by  her.  It  is  then  even  a  patriotic  duty  rfj  Troirjaei  ivepyelv* 
and  to  secure  the  fame  and  permanence  of  the  work.  Art  and  its 
fame  do  not  really  matter,  spiritually  they  are  nothing,  virtue  is  the 
only  good ;  but  it  is  only  by  bringing  in  the  infinite  that  to  a  just 

1  I,  90;  8-16  October  1879. 

2  F.L.  178;  7  November  1883. 

3  Professor  Abbott  notes  that  the  word  ‘necessary’  has  been  cancelled 
here  to  give  place  to  ‘true’. 

4  An  adaptation  to  poetry  of  e’vepytlv,  Aristotle’s  favourite  word  in  the 
Ethics  for  the  active  practice  of  virtue. 
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judgment  they  can  be  made  to  look  infinitesimal  or  small  or  less  than 
vastly  great ;  and  in  this  ordinary  view  of  them  I  apply  to  them,  and 
it  is  the  true  rule  for  dealing  with  them,  what  Christ  our  Lord  said 
of  virtue,  Let  your  light  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  your 
good  works  (say,  of  art)  and  glorify  yr.  Father  in  heaven  (that  is, 
acknowledge  that  they  have  an  absolute  excellence  in  them  and  are 
steps  in  a  scale  of  infinite  and  inexhaustible  excellence).1 

M.  G.  Lloyd  Thomas 

1  I,  231 ;  13  October  1886.  See  also  a  letter  to  Patmore  (F.L.  219), 
4  June  1886. 


A  NEW  SURVEY  OF  ENGLISH  DIALECTS 

IN  a  country  like  England  where  a  man’s  education  and  cultural 
status  are  often  gauged  by  the  freedom  of  his  pronunciation 
from  the  dross  of  provincial  sounds,  the  dialects  are  bound  to  be 
looked  upon  as  inferior  forms  of  speech  and  not  worth  bothering 
about.  Hence  they  are  left  in  the  mouths  of  the  illiterate  and  in 
the  hearts  of  a  handful  of  dialect  enthusiasts. 

In  German-speaking  Switzerland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dialect 
enjoys  general  esteem:  it  is  the  everyday  speech  of  all  whether 
high  or  low,  in  town  or  country ;  it  is  of  national  value  and  carries 
political  and  cultural  prestige.  Every  German  Swiss  is  bilingual, 
in  that  he  commands  both  Swiss  and  Standard  German. 

Books  on  Standard  English  tell  us  that  the  Great  Public  Schools 
and  the  Universities,  more  particularly  those  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  are  the  chief  nurseries  of  Received  Pronunciation 
(RP).  That  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  fact  that,  in  those  places, 
there  has  never  been  any  room  for  the  dialects.  They  have  had 
to  stay  outside,  even  (with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  as  we  shall 
see  later)  outside  the  university  departments  of  English  Language. 
This  is  a  pity,  for  it  means  that  in  Great  Britain  the  study  of  the 
dialects  and  dialectal  investigation  have  been  neglected1  or  else 
left  to  amateurs.  Yet  amateurs  there  have  always  been:  they 
write  letters  to  the  editors  of  newspapers  or  answer  queries  about 
strange  words  not  found  in  standard  speech  or  else  about  curious 
dialectal  meanings.  Their  enthusiasm  urges  them  to  collect  these 
words  in  order  to  save  them  from  oblivion.  That  is  how  the  many 
glossaries  have  come  about,  starting  with  the  Collection  of  English 
Words  not  Generally  Used  (1674,  2nd  edition  1691)  of  John  Ray, 
the  biologist  (1627-1705).  Word-books  of  this  kind  are  legion 
(cf.  the  Bibliography  in  the  last  volume  of  J.  Wright’s  English 
Dialect  Dictionary),  but  unfortunately  they  reveal  the  layman’s 
hand :  they  lack  system  and  are  therefore  not  really  comparable. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  English  Dialect  Society, 
after  sponsoring  the  collection  of  dialect  material  throughout  the 
country  and  publishing  eighty  volumes  of  it,  was  allowed  to  close 

1  ‘There  is  a  great  dearth  of  people  interested  in  the  serious  study  of 
English  philology’  (Wright,  Introduction  to  EDGr.). 
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down  once  it  had  ensured  the  publication  of  its  crowning  achieve¬ 
ment,  Wright’s  English  Dialect  Dictionary  (EDD.).  ‘After  the 
Dictionary  had  been  begun’,  writes  its  author,  who  was  at  the 
time  Secretary  of  the  Society,  ‘it  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
continue  the  existence  of  the  Society,  and  it  was  accordingly 
brought  to  an  end  in  1896.’  Apparently  neither  Wright  nor 
W.  W.  Skeat,  the  founder  and  president  of  the  Society,  saw 
any  new  scope  for  it. 

This  is  all  the  more  astonishing  since  shortly  before  (1892)  the 
Society  had  published  (as  No.  67)  Wright’s  Grammar  of  the  Dialect 
of  Windhill,  the  first  really  scientific  historical  grammar  on  an 
English  dialect,  thus  marking  a  new  era.  Moreover,  his  compre¬ 
hensive  English  Dialect  Grammar  (EDGr.)  had  still  to  be  written. 
One  cannot  help  wondering  why  Wright  did  not  stimulate  the 
writing  of  a  large  number  of  dialect  monographs  on  the  pattern  of 
his  own.  Why  did  he  not  persuade  the  Society  to  turn  its  successful 
activity  from  the  lexicographical  to  the  grammatical  ?  What  a 
noble  new  task  it  would  have  been  for  the  Society  to  undertake. 
What  happened  instead  was  this.  Wright  hurriedly  compiled  his 
EDGr.  while  still  engaged  on  the  Dictionary  and  brought  it  out  in 
1905,  together  with  the  last  volume  of  the  EDD. 

Wright’s  EDGr.  was  a  remarkable  achievement,  for  it  did 
exhibit  the  main  characteristic  features  of  all  the  dialects.  ‘But’, 
he  admits  himself  in  the  Preface,  ‘  those  who  consult  it  must  not 
expect  to  find  each  and  every  dialect  treated  with  that  minuteness 
which  ought  to  be  given  in  a  grammar  dealing  with  one  single 
dialect.  ’  Indeed  the  various  forms  he  lists  are  referred  to  counties 
only,  or  to  parts  of  counties  at  best.  This  may  be  found  sufficient 
by  the  literary  scholar  who  is  puzzled  with  a  dialectal  form  and 
where  it  hails  from,  but  it  is  inadequate  for  the  modern  linguist  to 
work  with.  Wright’s  information  is  drawn  from  his  Dictionary  and 
from  the  answers  he  got  to  a  pamphlet  he  sent  out  containing 
2,400  words  and  his  instructions  how  to  write  down  accurately  the 
dialect  pronunciation  in  a  phonetic  alphabet.  His  third  source  was 
‘the  monumental  work  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  On  Early  English 
Pronunciation,  which  I  have  found  invaluable  for  checking  and 
supplementing  my  own  material.’ 

Indeed,  before  Wright  had  embarked  on  his  dialectal  research 
Ellis  was  adding  to  the  four  volumes  of  his  EEPr.  the  fifth  and 
last,  which  had  grown  to  such  bulk  and  independence  as  to  deserve 
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the  sub-title  ‘The  Existing  Phonology  of  the  English  Dialects’. 
This  book  may  well  be  termed  a  tragedy:  a  stupendous  piece  of 
work  lasting  fourteen  years,  born  of  a  great  vision,  but  carried 
out  with  inadequate  means ;  a  huge  store  of  information  which 
every  dialectologist  consults,  but,  more  often  than  not,  rejects  as 
inaccurate  and  wrong ;  a  first  attempt  at  grouping  English  dialects 
geographically,  often  referred  to,  but  never  really  utilized.  It  is 
this  work  that  prompts  me  to  head  these  remarks  with  the  title 
A  new  Survey  of  English  Dialects. 

Unlike  Wright,  Ellis  had  not  been  trained  in  the  Neo-grammarian 
School  in  Germany,  but  he  sensed  what  was  going  on  in  the  Ger¬ 
manic  countries  on  the  Continent  and  what  was  preparing  in 
France.  Wenker  had  started  collecting  his  material  for  the 
Deutscher  Sprachatlas  in  1876  (first  maps  published  in  1881).  It 
was  planned  on  a  colossal  scale ;  why  not,  since  it  was  done  by 
correspondence,  like,  later  on,  Ellis’s  (and  Wright’s)  ?  Whether 
Ellis  knew  of  this  I  cannot  say.  He  certainly  never  mentions  any 
idea  of  publishing  his  material  cartographically.  His  only  concern 
was  getting  as  much  and  as  accurate  information  as  he  could.  He 
has  made  it  available  on  900  closely  printed  pages,  partly  in  tabular 
form,  the  next  best  thing  to  the  expensive  representation  on  maps 
and  charts. 

Here,  again,  what  a  golden  opportunity  for  the  English  Dialect 
Society  to  encourage  work  along  these  new  lines !  Instead,  it  died, 
and  notwithstanding  Ellis’s  early  and  most  promising  start  not 
another  step  has  since  been  taken  towards  a  linguistic  atlas  of 
England.  What  this  means  may  be  gathered  from  Chart  1,  which 
shows  Britain  as  a  blank  among  the  ‘  black  ’  and  ‘  shaded  ’  countries 
of  Europe,  countries  where  a  linguistic  atlas  has  been  made  and 
published  (black)  or  partly  published  (cross-lined)  or  where  it  is 
being  made  (dotted)  or  at  least  prepared  (shaded).  Is  not  this  a 
challenge  ? 

What  exactly  is  it  that  caused  England  suddenly  to  lag  behind 
in  the  scientific  investigation  of  its  dialects,  whereas  the  standard 
speech  found  such  competent  treatment  in  all  its  aspects,  specially 
the  phonological  and,  above  all,  the  lexical  ?  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  with  the  English  it  is  not  so  much  the  idea  that  counts 
as  the  man  who  champions  it.  As  pointed  out  in  the  beginning, 
English  dialects  have  had  little  allurement  for  English  scholars  in 
general,  and  for  philologists  in  particular.  Students  of  the  English 
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language  preferred  to  devote  their  attention  to  the  history  of  the 
literary  language  and  its  written  manifestations.  Little,  if  any, 
profit  was  expected  from  a  study  of  the  dialects.  It  takes  a  born 


dialect  speaker  to  perceive  their  attraction  and  to  make  their  study 
a  success.1  Joseph  Wright  was  such  a  scholar.  But  did  he  ever 
make  use  of  his  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of  dialects  by 


1  Diirfen  wir  vorausschicken,  dass  wir  beide  (Jaberg  and  Jud)  von  Kinds- 
beinen  an  Dialekt  sprechen  und  dass  wir  uns  seiner  auch  heute  noch  im 
taglichen  Umgang  ausschliesslich  bedienen  ?  Es  ist  das  keine  gleichgiiltige 
Tatsache.  Die  Verwachsenheit  mit  der  Mundart  verbiirgt  nicht  nur  die 
Liebe  zu  ihr,  sondern  auch  jenes  Sensorium  fiir  die  volkstiimliche  Eigenart 
und  ihre  sprachlichen  Moglichkeiten,  das  nur  schwer  erwirbt,  wer  in  der 
verfeinerten  Atmosphare  schriftsprachlicher  Kultur  aufgewachsen  ist.  ’  K. 
Jaberg  und  J.  Jud,  Der  Sprachatlas  als  Forschungsinstrument,  Vorrede,  p.  1. 
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lecturing  on  them  to  his  students  at  Oxford  71  The  only  university 
chair  in  Great  Britain  that  seems  to  have  a  lively  contact  with  the 
vernacular  speech  of  the  neighbourhood  is  in  the  University  of 
Leeds.  It  was  once  held  by  F.  W.  Moorman,  E.  V.  Gordon,  Bruce 
Dickins,  all  friends  of  the  Yorkshire  Dialect  Society,  and  is  now 
occupied  by  Harold  Orton,  a  sworn  dialectologist. 

In  the  nineties,  when  the  ground  should  have  been  prepared 
for  the  new  seeds,  Ellis  was  dead  (he  died  in  1890,  one  year  after 
the  publication  of  vol.  v),  and  Wright  was  fully  taken  up  with  his 
Dictionary  and  his  Grammar,  both  of  which  he  compiled  single- 
handed — a  truly  magnificent  achievement.  The  Dialect  Society, 
as  we  have  seen,  became  defunct.  It  is  true  that  Wright  saw  to  its 
being  immediately  replaced  (in  1897)  by  the  Yorkshire  Dialect 
Society  (followed  in  1907  by  the  Scottish  Dialects  Committee), 
but  this  could  not  carry  the  weight  of  its  predecessor.  It  obviously 
lay  with  Professor  Wright,  who  since  1891  held  the  Chair  of 
Comparative  Philology  at  Oxford  for  thirty-four  years.  But  after 
1905,  the  year  when  his  EDD.  and  his  EDGr.  were  published, 
he  appears  to  have  finished  with  English  dialectology. 

Now  it  would  be  wrong  to  think  that  after  that  date  the  English 
dialects  had  passed  unnoticed  by  the  linguists.  There  are  to-day, 
as  shown  in  Chart  2,  more  than  two  dozen  dialect  monographs, 
many  of  them,  as  expressly  stated  by  way  of  preface,  arranged 
after  Wright’s  Grammar  of  Windhill.  That  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at ;  the  wonder  is  that  apart  from  Brilioth  (No.  8)  not  one  of  them 
was  suggested  by  Wright.  There  was  H.  C.  Wyld,  then  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  later  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  who  advised  Hirst  (No.  5) 
to  choose  Kendal  (We.),  Mutschmann  (No.  7)  to  go  to  Aberdeen¬ 
shire,  and  Orton  (No.  14)  to  work  on  his  native  dialect  of  South 
Durham.  One  monograph  (Cowling,  No.  10)  emanated  from  the 
Leeds  School  (under  Moorman)  and  Oxley’s  (No.  15)  was  done 
under  G.  N.  Garmonsway  of  King’s  College,  London.  Kjederqvist 
(No.  2)  attributes  his  choice  of  Pewsey  (W.)  to  Furnivall,  and  it  was 
Orton  who  took  my  two  Zurich  pupils,  Wettstein  and  Zai  (Nos. 
16,  17)  to  Chirnside  (Bwk.)  and  Morebattle  (Rx.).  All  the  others 
brought  the  idea  of  writing  a  dialect  grammar  from  abroad: 

1  As  early  as  1864  the  professor  of  Comparative  Philology  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Zurich  lectured  on  Swiss  Gorman  once  a  week.  Lectures  and 
discussion  classes  on  the  dialect  have  been  a  regular  feature  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  German  for  many  years. 
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Hargreaves  (No.  3)  from  Schroder  in  Koln,  Schilling  (No.  6),  then 
English  Lecturer  at  Giessen,  from  Horn,  Kokeritz  (No.  12)  from 
Zachrisson,  Uppsala,  and  a  host  of  them  (Nos.  9,  18-21,  23-8)  from 
Brandi,  Berlin.  The  rest,  Kruisinga,  Reaney,  Dieth  (Nos.  4,  11,  13) 
acted  on  their  own.  Considering  the  Englishman’s  aloofness  from 
his  dialects  it  is  rather  surprising  to  find  as  many  as  eight  among 
the  twenty-eight  grammarians.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
getting  away  from  the  fact  that  foreign  scholarship  has  made  a 
substantial  contribution  to  English  dialectal  research. 

All  these  dialect  monographs  are  of  the  type  initiated  by  Wright : 
historical,  diachronic.  They  are  in  keeping  with  the  neo-grammati- 
cal  teaching  and  out  to  record  nothing  but  genuine  forms.1  If  a 
good  many  call  themselves  ‘descriptive  and  historical’,  the  ‘de¬ 
scriptive  ’  is  meant  to  refer  to  the  more  or  less  detailed  description 
of  the  sound  system,  not  to  a  different,  viz.  the  synchronic,  method. 
There  is,  however,  one  grammar  (No.  12)  that  feels  the  need  of 
changing  the  method,  of  recording  the  facts  first  synchronically, 
then,  in  the  second  part,  diachronically.  This  we  understand 
more  readily  on  learning  that  this  grammar  deals  with  a  mixed 
area  (Suffolk)  which  is  under  strong  outside  influence,  specially 
from  London.  There  is  in  such  circumstances  neither  much  hope 
of  nor  much  scope  in  trying  to  get  at  the  ‘genuine  ’  forms.  Hence 
Kokeritz  (p.  xiii)  says:  ‘My  intention  has  been  to  paint  a  true  and 
faithful  picture  of  the  Suffolk  dialect  as  now  spoken,  not  to  give 
an  idealized  and  beautifully  retouched  photograph  of  the  speech 
habits  of  very  old  people  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  the  younger 
generation.  ’  This  is  an  interesting  experiment  foreshadowing  as  it 
does  problems  that  the  atlas  workers  will  have  to  face. 

With  the  number  of  monographs  growing,  their  authors  naturally 
felt  more  and  more  incited  to  compare  notes  with  the  grammars 
already  in  existence.  Whereas  Schilling  (No.  6)  still  failed  to 
compare  his  notations  with  those  recorded  by  Hargreaves  (No.  3) 
for  Adlington  (another  South  Lancashire  community),  Reaney 
(No.  11)  has  frequent  comparisons  with  Nos.  1,  5,  8,  18.  Orton 
has  a  special  comparative  chapter  (‘The  history  of  stressed  vowel- 
sounds  in  the  Northern  English  Dialects  during  the  modern  period  ’, 
in  the  areas  5,  8,  9,  10,  11,  14,  18),  a  kind  of  foretaste  of  what  the 
atlas  sheets  may  yield. 

1  The  twenty  volumes  known  as  Beitrdge  zur  schweizerdeutachen  Oram- 
matik  (1910-34)  are  cut  to  much  the  same  pattern. 
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Brandi  and  his  group  of  pupils  mentioned  under  ( b )  (cf.  below, 
p.  82)  strike  another  new  note,  which  he  explained  in  his  paper 
Lebendige  Sprache:  Beobachtungen  an  Lautplatten  englischer  Dia- 
lektsatze,  1928.  Instead  of  hunting  for  the  ‘pure’  dialectal  form  of 
certain  isolated  words  they  aim  at  netting  the  full  variety  of  forms 
as  they  occur  in  any  natural  setting,  i.e.  in  the  spoken  sentence  with 
its  varying  speed  and  stress  and  pitch.  And  they  get  them  too, 
more  than  they  bargained  for.  The  material  they  work  with  are 
gramophone  records  spoken  for  Professor  Brandi  by  British 
prisoners  during  the  First  World  War.  An  examination  of  these 
variants  makes  one  think  that  many  of  them  are  haphazard,  not 
due  to  reasons  of  speech,  but  to  the  freaks  of  the  linguistic  past  of 
the  speakers.  (They  have  therefore  not  been  considered  in  the 
Charts  3-10.)  Nor  can  investigators  claim  our  trust  who  boldly 
draw  their  conclusions  without  ever  having  heard  the  dialect 
spoken  in  England.  We  cannot,  therefore,  regard  these  eight 
theses  as  equal  to  our  scientific  dialect  monographs,  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  they  have  been  left  unmarked  on  our  Chart  2. 

Finally  there  is  a  group  of  dialect  grammars  which,  though 
marked  in  the  Chart,  have  not  been  numbered.  They  were  written 
by  natives,  but  they  are  either  not  scientific  (+,  f),  or  not  strictly 
historical  (x).  The  first  two  have  found  their  scientific  inter¬ 
preters  ;  see  Nos.  4  and  22. 

Chart  2  shows  (by  dots)  the  net  of  communities  covered  by  Ellis’s 
texts  (Dialect  Tests=small  dots,  Comparative  Specimens = larger 
dots).  Note  its  irregularity.  Secondly  it  marks  (by  numbered 
circles)  the  communities  and  districts  (shaded)  investigated  by  the 
twenty-two  scientific  monographs.  Their  distribution  shows  that 
not  a  single  dialect  in  the  Midlands  has  been  investigated  as  yet, 
that  No.  12  is,  so  far,  the  only  serious  analysis  of  a  levelled  dialect, 
and  that  English  philologists  have  concentrated  their  efforts  on 
the  northern  counties  of  La.,  We.,  Cu.,  Du.,  Y. 

In  the  following  list  of  Dialect  Monographs  the  titles  have  been 
slightly  abbreviated  to  leave  room  for  the  county,  the  date  of 
publication,  and  the  nationality  of  the  author,  unless  British. 

The  Dialect  Monographs  ( English  and  Foreign)  in  Chronological 

Order 

1.  J.  Wright:  The  Dialect  of  Windhill,  YWR.,  1892. 

2.  J.  Kjederqvist:  The  Dialect  of  Pewsey,  W.,  1903.  Swedish. 

3.  A.  Hargreaves:  The  Dialect  of  Adlington,  La.,  1904. 
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4.  E.  Kruisinga:  The  Dialect  of  West  Somerset,  1904.  Dutch. 

5.  T.  0.  Hirst:  The  Dialect  of  Kendal,  We.,  1906. 

6.  K.  G.  Schilling:  The  Dialect  of  Oldham,  La.,  1906. 

7.  H.  Mutschmann:  A  Phonology  of  the  NE.  Scotch  Dialect,  1909. 
German. 

8.  H.  Brilioth:  The  Dialect  of  Lorton,  Cu.,  1913.  Swedish. 

9.  W.  Klein:  Der  Dialeld  von  Stokesley,  YNR.,  1914.  German. 

10.  G.  H.  Cowling:  The  Dialect  of  Hackness,  YER.,  1915. 

11.  P.  H.  Reaney:  The  Dialect  of  Penrith,  Cu.,  1927. 

12.  H.  Kokeritz:  The  Phonology  of  the  Suffolk  Dialect,  1932.  Swedish. 

13.  E.  Dieth:  The  Buchan  Dialect,  Aberdeenshire,  1932.  Swiss. 

14.  H.  Orton:  The  Phonology  of  a  South  Durham  Dialect,  1933. 

15.  J.  E.  Oxley:  The  Lindsey  Dialect,  L.,  1940. 

16.  P.  Wettstein :  The  Phonology  of  a  Berwickshire  Dialect,  1942.  Swiss. 

17.  R.  Zai:  The  Phonology  of  the  Morebattle  Dialect,  Rx.,  1942.  Swiss. 

Monographs  of  the  School  of  A.  Brandi  (Berlin): 

(a)  Based  on  the  Writings  of  Dialect  Authors  ;  see  No.  9. 

18.  J.  Sixtus :  Der  Sprachgebrauch  von  F.  Robinson,  Bowness,  We.,  1911. 

19.  Th.  Albrecht:  Der  Sprachgebrauch  von  Ch.  E.  Benham,  Colchester, 
Ess.,  1913. 

20.  K.  Urlau:  Die  Sprache  von  W.  Barnes,  Do.,  1921. 

21.  H.  Wiegert:  ‘ Jim  an ’  Nell’  von  W.  F.  Rock.  Eine  Studie  zum  Dia- 
lekt  von  Devonshire,  1921. 

22.  A.  Heldmann  (pupil  of  W.  Horn) :  Lautlehre  der  schottischen  Mundart 
im  s-o.  Perthshire,  1927  ;  based  on  the  writings  of  Sir  James  Wilson. 

( b )  Based  on  Gramophone  Records  Spoken  by  Prisoners  of  War. 

23.  P.  Hartig:  Die  Edinburger  Dialektgruppe,  1928. 

24.  H.  Broker:  Lancashire,  1930. 

25.  L.  Ehrmann:  Norfolk ;  H.  Scherer:  Lanarkshire,  1933. 

26.  A.  Muller:  South-East  Y. ;  K.  H.  Borgis:  North  Durham,  1936. 

27.  W.  Nehls:  Aberdeen,  1937. 

28.  A.  Lamprecht:  South- West  Y.,  1937. 

-j-  F.  Th.  Elworthy:  The  Dialect  of  West  Somerset,  1875  ;  see  No.  4. 

X  J.  Murray:  The  Dialect  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland,  1873. 

|  J.  Wilson:  Lowland  Scotch  ( Lower  Strathearn,  Perthshire),  1915  ;  see 
No.  22. 

f  J.  Wilson:  The  Dialects  of  Central  Scotland,  1926 ;  see  No.  22. 
Returning  to  Wright,  we  may  now  be  in  a  better  position  to 
judge  why,  in  1 905,  after  he  had  published  his  EDD.  and  his  EDOr., 
he  discontinued  his  dialect  research  altogether.  The  time  would 
have  come,  if  come  it  had  not  already,  for  him,  like  any  dialecto- 
logist,  to  face  the  changed  dialectal  conditions  and  to  come  to  a 
decision  about  them. 
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‘There  can  be  no  doubt’,  he  states  in  the  Preface  to  his  EDGr., 
‘that  pure  dialect  speech  is  rapidly  disappearing  even  in  country 
districts,  owing  to  the  spread  of  education,  and  to  modern  facilities 
for  intercommunication.  The  writing  of  this  grammar  was  begun 
none  too  soon,  for  had  it  been  delayed  another  twenty  years  I 
believe  it  would  by  then  be  quite  impossible  to  get  together 
sufficient  pure  dialect  material  to  enable  anyone  to  give  even  a 
mere  outline  of  the  phonology  of  our  dialects  as  they  existed  at  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  ’  Referring  to  the  dialects  spoken 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  London,  he  says :  ‘In  these  regions  the 
dialects  are  hopelessly  mixed  and  are  now  practically  worthless  for 
philological  purposes.  ’  This  verdict  is  clear  enough,  and  we  are 
not  surprised  at  his  taking  this  view.  As  a  dialect  speaker,  a 
dialectologist,  and  a  staunch  adherent  of  the  positivist,  neo¬ 
grammarian  School  he  could  not  but  deplore  the  ‘decay’  of  the 
dialects.  For  him  the  decision  lay  between  the  genuine  article  or 
none  at  all.  The  decision  was  made  for  him. 

There  is  no  denying  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  old,  tra¬ 
ditional  dialects,  no  matter  where  we  turn.  It  makes  itself  felt  in 
Switzerland,  a  bulwark  of  dialects,  but  it  is  carried  farther  in 
highly  industrialized  England.  Such  backward,  conservative  areas 
as  Jaberg  and  Jud  found  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  the  Trentino,  e.g., 
have  no  counterpart  in  Great  Britain.  If  we  go  to  the  remotest 
districts,  for  example  the  west  of  Scotland,  we  find  that  there  they 
speak  Gaelic. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  dialects  are  deteriorating  everywhere,  it 
is  equally  true  that  the  degree  and  the  speed  of  disintegration 
are,  as  a  rule,  grossly  exaggerated,  and  more  so  by  linguists  (of 
the  historical  school)  than  anybody  else.  In  1901  Professor  E. 
Tappolet,  the  Romance  philologist  at  Basel,  painted  a  very  gloomy 
picture  of  the  future  of  Swiss  German,1  implying  the  total  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  dialect  within  the  century.  We  are  not  at  the  end 
of  it  yet ;  but  there  are  no  symptoms  of  approaching  death  either. 
Indeed,  dialects  die  hard.  There  is  more  of  them  left  in  Great 
Britain  than  a  superficial  observer  would  be  willing  to  admit. 

Any  scholar  who  makes  so  bold  as  to  set  out  on  a  new  survey  of 
English  dialects  must  be  impelled  by  two  convictions:  that  a 
patient  and  judicious  field  worker  may  still  in  many  places  arrive 
at  the  genuine  local  form,  and  that  the  dialects  even  in  their 

1  Mitteilungen  der  Gesellschaft  fur  deutsche  Sprache  in  Zurich,  Heft  6. 
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modern  forms  are  worth  investigating.  Jaberg  and  Jud  settled 
this  cardinal  point  very  clearly  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  Der 
Sprachatlas  als  Forschungsinstrument,  where  they  say  (p.  241): 

Man  spricht  gern  von  den  urspriinglichen  Verhaltnissen  einer 
Mundart.  Wo  fangt  die  Urspriinglichkeit  an  ?  Es  gibt  in  der  spgrach- 
lichen  Betrachtung  keine  Bretterwand,  hinter  die  man  nicht  schauen 
darf.  ‘  Urspriinglich  ’  kann  bloss  heissen  ‘auf  einer  alteren  Entwick- 
lungsstufe  stehend’.  Wir  wollen  aber  nicht  eine  altere  Entwicklungs- 
stufe,also  nicht  die  ‘ urspriingliche  ’  Mundart,  sondern  die  letzte,  die 
jungste  Entwicklungsstufe,  die  moderne  Mundart  mit  alien 
modernen  Mischungen  und  Infiltrationen  festhalten.  Eine  genuine 
Mundart  gibt  es  so  wenig  wie  es  eine  einheitliche  Mundart  gibt. 
‘Genuin’  nennt  man  das,  was  zeitlich  weit  genug  von  uns  entfernt 
ist,  um  uns  seine  Herkunft  zu  verheimlichen.  ‘  Urspriinglich  ’  und 
‘genuin’  wird  morgen  sein,  was  uns  heute  als  ‘jung’  und  ‘importiert’ 
erscheint. 

This  argument  is  as  uplifting  as  Wright’s  resignation  sounds  de¬ 
pressing.1  The  historical  inquiry  is  not  the  only  one ;  there  are 
many  phenomena  in  dialectal  speech  which  are  well  worth  re¬ 
cording  and  investigating  although  they  cannot  be  traced  back  to 
Alfred  the  Great. 

In  the  dialect,  ‘speech’  counts  for  more  than  ‘language’,  and 
a  linguistic  atlas  records  ‘speech’  (not  ‘language’).  Now  we  must 
expect  dialectal  speech  to  produce  interesting  problems  of  various 
kinds:  psychological,  sociological,  geographical,  cultural,  and  of 
course  linguistic. 

It  is  the  aim  and  object  of  dialect  geography  by  making  a 
simultaneous,  synchronic  record  of  what  people  say  at  a  given 
time  to  reveal  all  the  trends  and  forces  at  work.  Whether,  after  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  English  history,  political,  social,  economic, 
religious,  the  record  of  to-day’s  linguistic  situation  can  throw  any 
light  on  the  distribution  of  the  dialectal  features  in  ME.  and  OE. 
times  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  one  of  the  achievements  of  lin¬ 
guistic  geography  to  enable  us  to  read  the  present-day  findings  in 
the  vertical,  i.e.  in  the  historical,  biological  sense. 

Forms  and  words  spread  ;  they  encroach  on  neighbouring  areas. 
But  such  movements  are  not  without  motives.  On  their  travels 
they  undergo  all  sorts  of  changes ;  far  from  being  freakish,  they  are 

1  Brilioth,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Grammar,  writes  (1913):  ‘Professor 
Wright  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  Cumberland,  if  anywhere,  I  might 
hope  to  find  a  distinct  and  well-preserved  dialect  idiom.  ’ 
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live  witnesses  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  linguistic  field :  £  What  is 
the  position  of  Cockney  ?  Is  it  gaining  ground  or  losing  ?  ’  £  How 
far  and  where  does  American  English  make  its  influence  felt  ? 
Is  it  on  certain  sounds  (r  or  a  or  o),  on  certain  words,  in  particular 
geographical  areas,  or  else  upon  special  social  groups  or  age-groups?  ’ 
£  Which  are  the  linguistic  highroads  ?  ’  £  Which  are  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  barriers  ?  ’  £  How  many  linguistic  foci  are  there,  and  which  are 
they  ?  ’  ‘Where  are  the  most  archaic  and  conservative  districts  ?  ’ 
‘  Is  the  seaboard  a  special  case  ?  ’  £  Which  changes  are  due  to  the 
influence  of  Standard  English,  i.e.  to  reading,  writing,  the  radio  ?  ’ 
Queries  such  as  these  should  be  enough  to  convince  anybody  that 
there  is  plenty  of  scope  left  for  dialect  research  even  though  the 
old-time  dialect  boundaries  may  be  blurred  beyond  recognition. 
Is  it  really  too  late  ? 

In  raising  all  these  modern  problems  we  do  not  mean  that  the 
historical  view  should  be  abandoned,  not  by  any  means,  but  it 
should  not  be  the  only  one  that  counts.  The  question  of  dialect 
boundaries,  of  dialect  areas  and  groups  of  areas  will  have  to  be 
considered.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  Lancashire  dialect  ?  What 
part  does  Derby  play  in  the  grouping  of  dialects  ?  Does  the  West 
Riding  go  with  the  districts  north  or  south  of  it,  or  does  it  show 
features  of  both  ?  Are  there  any  traces  left  of  the  old  Mercian- 
Northumbrian  border,  e.g.  south  of  Sheffield  ?  What  relation  is 
there  between  East  Anglia,  Essex,  and  Kent,  all  of  which,  for 
example,  say  mi:s  for  mice  ?  A  new  survey  made  at  a  large  number 
of  carefully  chosen  points  would  still  help  to  solve  many  of  these 
problems. 

Ellis’s  survey,  invaluable  though  it  is  as  a  first  attempt  and  a 
lasting  record  of  dialectal  conditions  in  the  seventies  and  eighties 
of  last  century,  cannot  possibly  serve  as  a  working  basis.  A  glance 
at  Chart  2  makes  it  clear  that  his  network  is  too  wide  and  far  too 
irregular:  some  counties  are  not  represented  at  all,  others  very 
scantily.  Moreover,  his  material  is  largely  second-hand,  supplied 
by  untrained,  unskilled  informants  and  should  therefore  not  be 
used  for  philological  purposes  beyond  the  phonemic  values,  for, 
what  is  more,  his  transcription,  the  palaeotype,  is  often  incompre¬ 
hensible  and  defies  all  reasonable  interpretation.  Wright’s  EDGr. 
is  a  handy  book  and  has  served  many  people  well,  but  judged  by 
the  standard  of  Linguistic  Geography  it  must  be  called  crude. 
About  his  informants  we  learn  nothing  beyond  their  names ;  his 
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transcription  is  broad  and  his  geographical  data  far  from  detailed. 
Unlike  Ellis,  who  offers  most  of  his  material  in  set  texts,  Wright 
lists  the  bare  words  themselves  in  alphabetical  order.  The  editors 
of  an  English  Linguistic  Atlas  will  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  com¬ 
parison,  have  occasion  to  consult  Ellis  (but  not  Wright),  although 
his  information  is  not  so  easy  to  dig  out. 

It  is  clear  that  before  a  new  survey  can  be  undertaken  the 
methods  and  ways  of  collecting  the  material  will  have  to  be  care¬ 
fully  examined.  Not  only  will  they  have  to  be  closely  adapted  to 
the  special  linguistic  conditions  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  they 
will  largely  be  determined  by  the  scope  of  the  atlas.  Needless  to 
say  that  the  advice  of  experienced  linguistic  geographers  will  have 
to  be  considered  too.  One  thing  is  certain:  the  material  must 
never  again  be  procured  by  correspondence,  that  source  of  untold 
inaccuracies  and  mistakes.  Not  only  is  it  unreasonable  to  expect 
the  informants  to  be  competent  phoneticians,  but  experience  has 
often  shown  them  to  be  biased  by  the  text  they  are  asked  to 
translate.  Two  telling  examples  occur  to  me.  A  Swiss  informant 
of  the  Deutscher  Sprachatlas  in  translating  the  word  Sonn  abend 
‘Saturday’  invented  the  form  suna:ba,  which  in  Swiss  German  is 
as  impossible  as  SAni:v  (sun-eve)  would  be  in  English.  Another, 
forgetting  that  the  past  tense  has  been  dead  in  Swiss  German  for 
centuries,  made  up  a  preterite  si  wa:ra  ‘they  were’.  Such  is  the 
blinding  force  of  the  original  text. 

I  may  now  submit  for  the  reader’s  consideration  a  few  maps 
plotted  from  Ellis’s  material.  These  maps  must  not  be  taken  for 
more  than  they  are  worth.  To  begin  with,  they  are  incomplete — 
like  Ellis’s  information  (the  argumentum  ex  silentio  therefore  does 
not  hold).  In  order  to  avoid  guessing  what  Ellis  or  his  informants 
may  have  meant,  I  chose  only  a  few  but  clear  phonological  examples, 
and  kept  for  the  rest  to  morphological,  syntactical,  and  lexical 
matter.  In  these  cases  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  Ellis’s  informa¬ 
tion,  specially  after  checking  it  with  that  provided  by  the  above- 
mentioned  dialect  monographs.  Indeed,  any  disparities  can  be 
attributed  to  differences  of  date,  as  we  shall  see.  Also  Professor 
Orton’s  most  recent  researches  in  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire  (WR.), 
carried  out  quite  independently  of  Ellis,  entirely  corroborate  the 
pictorial  evidence  shown  by  the  charts. 

By  presenting  Ellis’s  findings  cartographically  I  may  hope : 

(a)  To  impress  the  reader  with  the  great  variety  of  dialectal 
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English.  True,  the  conditions  are  those  of  Ellis’s  times  ;  but 
even  to-day  and  with  less  remunerative  words  an  English 
Atlas  would  yield  more  variety  than  is  to  be  found  on  the 
sheets  of  The  Linguistic  Atlas  of  New  England  (U.S.A.). 

(b)  To  familiarize  the  reader  with  the  geographical  method. 

(c)  To  show  the  advantage  of  the  synchronic  distribution  in 
raising  problems  and  suggesting  solutions  which  otherwise 
would  pass  unnoticed  and  therefore  unanswered. 

Our  first  chart  (Chart  3)  shows  the  adjective  drunken.  Like  any 
chart,  it  enables  us  to  see  at  a  glance  not  only  the  occurrence,  but 
also  the  distribution  of  the  five  forms1 

drAgkn  drurjkn  drukn  drufn  drAkn 

Whereas  in  a  dialect  monograph  drunken  would  probably  be 
recorded  in  a  single  form  and  either  be  listed  by  itself  or  else 
together  with  words  like  young,  love,  sun,  or  as  the  p.p.  of  drink — 
drank,  we  get  it  here  alongside  its  regional  variants.  Such  a 
simultaneous  showing  up  of  all  the  divergent  forms  extant  is,  of 
course,  ideal  for  a  comparative  study. 

The  five  forms,  we  notice,  do  not  occur  in  a  haphazard  fashion, 
but  they  constitute  several  more  or  less  compact  areas :  north  of 
Tweed  it  is  drAkn,  in  the  south  of  England  drAgkn.  With  regard 
to  the  vowel  there  are  three  well-defined  divisions. 

southern  a  midland-northern  u  Scottish  a 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  Linguistics  when  such  vowel 
territories  were  said  to  be  separated  by  so-called  sound  boundaries, 
e.g.  the  a/u  boundary.  The  geographical  method,  however,  re¬ 
vealed  the  fact  that  this  boundary  line  may  take  a  different  course 
with  the  several  a/u  words.  With  come,  e.g.,  the  form  kAm  (always 
on  Ellis’s  information)  extends  farther  north  than  drAi)kn.  It  is 
registered  for  Shr.,  St.,  Db. ;  there  is  even  an  isolated  kAm  in 
Colne  Valley,  La.  These  kAm  forms  need  not  necessarily  be  from 
StE. ;  the  verb  put,  too,  is  recorded  with  a  for  Bolton,  La.  The 
Ap  form  of  up,  again,  covers  a  smaller  area  than  kAm,  in  fact  the 
Ap  isogloss  (  =  the  line  linking  up  all  the  northernmost  points 
with  the  vowel  a)  very  nearly  coincides  with  the  drAijkn  isogloss 
drawn  on  Chart  3.  Hence  it  comes  that  in  several  places  (e.g. 

1  I  have  contented  myself  with  plotting  the  main  types ;  occasional 
variants  like  drorjkn,  drorjkn,  druijki),  &c.,  have  not  been  specially 
considered. 


Chart  3 
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Colne  Valley,  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  Burton-on-Trent,  Worcester, 
Chackmore  in  Bucks.)  we  meet  with  kAm  up,  but  not  kum  Ap 
(north  of  the  drAgkn  isogloss).  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is:  in 
principle  each  word  obeys  its  own  law.  This  was  bound  to  shake 
the  young-grammarian  theory  of  the  inviolability  of  the  sound 
laws. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  by  superimposing  the 
sheets  with  the  a/u  words,  the  several  isoglosses  would  on  the 
whole  run,  if  not  on  top  of  each  other,  in  the  same  direction  so  as 
to  make  up  a  bundle  of  lines  covering  a  belt  where  both  a  and  u 
are  to  be  heard.  Geographically  speaking  these  static  lines  are 
expressive  of  movements  which  with  the  several  words  did  not 
carry  equally  far.  Unfortunately  Ellis’s  material  proved  inade¬ 
quate  for  plotting  the  isoglosses  of  all  his  a/u  words.  As  far  as  his 
evidence  goes,  the  lines  for  young  and  drunken  fully  coincide. 

Wherever  two  areas  meet  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  them 
overlapping,  which  leads  to  a  mixed  region  (see  also  the  crossing 
of  the  lines  in  Chart  8).  Ellis  (pp.  15  ff.)  allows  for  this  fact  by 
inserting  two  transverse  lines  for  some :  a  northern  SAm-line,  north 
of  which  there  are  no  a  forms  left,  and  a  southern  sum-line,  south 
of  which  sAm  fully  asserts  itself.  The  mixed  belt  embraces  south 
Wo.,  Gl.,  north  W.  Ellis  does  not  fail  to  see  the  dynamic  aspect  of 
such  areas,  for  he  remarks  (p.  60) :  ‘u,o  must  in  this  region  [east  Gl.] 
rather  be  considered  as  survivals  than  as  Midland  encroachments.’ 

Our  single  transverse  line  in  the  south  is  the  isogloss  for  drApkn; 
the  isogloss  for  drupkn  is  not  marked  since  the  three  places  in 
Herts.,  Beds.,  and  O.  are  not  enough  to  determine  its  course, 
although  Ellis  (p.  92)  mentions  ‘a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  u’  as 
‘a  great  peculiarity  in  this  [the  Witney]  district’.  The  dialect 
geographer  is  made  to  be  suspicious  of  any  unexpected  forms, 
i.e.  isolated  forms  such  as  drAkn  in  south  Devon.  It  is  a  long  way 
from  Scotland  to  Devon!  Printing  mistake  ?  Ellis  (p.  164)  merely 
asks  his  reader  to  ‘observe  the  northern  form’. 

The  u/a  boundary  south  of  Scotland  is  a  simple  isogloss.  The 
forked  line  with  the  shading  embraces  a  sector  where  the  vowel  is 
to  be  heard  as  a  sort  of  0,  a  transition  from  u  to  a. 

The  northern  half  of  the  u-territory  is  taken  up  by  the  Norse 
form  drukn  (cf.  Icelandic  drukkinn),  which  extends  as  drAkn  right 
to  the  north  of  Scotland.  Burns  has  it. 

It  is  a  pity  Ellis  does  not  comment  on  the  function  of  drucken. 
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Had  the  material  been  gathered  in  by  a  field  worker,  his  work 
sheet  would  have  made  him  ascertain  the  form  of  the  p.p.  too. 
The  monographs  1,  14,  16,  17  give  drucJcen  as  the  normal  p.p. 
(8  and  11  have  both  drunk  and  drukn ).  This  is  most  surprising  in 
view  of  the  further  isolation  of  drukn  to  drufn.  The  map  shows 
that  it  is  not  a  freak  form  of  a  solitary  place ;  there  are  several 
instances  of  it  (Huddersfield,  Halifax,  Dewsbury,  Skipton)  form¬ 
ing  an  island  within  the  thickly  populated  area  of  West  Riding. 

The  spread  of  drucken  raises  many  questions.  Has  La.  really 
none  of  it  apart  from  Furness  and  the  eastern  border  (Burnley  and 
Colne  Valley  have  both  drukn  and  druijk)  ?  Did  it  go  as  far  as  the 
Northumbrian-Mercian  border  ?  If  so,  there  have  been  inroads  of 
drurjkn  at  Sheffield  (Rotherham  remained  firm),  reaching  Barnsley, 
also  at  Cumberworth  and  Marsden,  two  places  outside  Hudders¬ 
field.  There  must  have  been  another  leakage  (probably  in  north 
La.)  giving  access  to  drugkn  to  the  heads  of  the  Yorkshire  dales. 
In  ERY.  drugkn  has  spread  as  far  as  Pickering  Moors  (cf.  Cowling, 
Klein).  Which  is  the  linguistic  position  of  Newcastle  ?  How  does 
it  appear  on  other  maps  ? 

Chart  4  is  meant  to  illustrate  the  spread  of  lig,  ligin,  the  Norse 
forms  of  to  lie,  lying.  (The  word  occurs  in  the  sentence :  ‘She  saw 
him  lying  on  the  ground.’)  The  area  is  (always  according  to  Ellis, 
but  the  monographs  confirm  it)  limited  to  Y.,  We.,  Cu.,  Lindsey, 
L.,  and  the  north-east  corner  of  Db. ;  the  whole  of  Du.  (cf.  Orton) 
and  Nhb.,  Scotland  and  La.  (except  Furness)  lie  beyond  it.  For  a 
full  appreciation  this  chart  should  be  read  together  with  3  and  5 
and  others  showing  Norse  influence.  What  is  the  alternative  to 
lig  ?  Not  lid3  (cf.  mig  for  midge  at  Windhill  and  Cleveland) 
but  lie  or  (with  a  confusion  very  common  in  dialects)  lay.  The 
inference  is  that  the  language  of  the  Norse  settlers  is  responsible 
for  more  than  the  substitution  of  g  for  d3  (Durham,  Penrith,  Lorton 
have  midge,  edge,  hedge,  all  with  d3) :  it  has  actually  lent  its  form 
(ON.  liggja )  or  at  least  helped  the  old  -c^-  forms  (OE.  liejean)  to 
assert  themselves.  One  feels  inclined  to  consider  these  lig-districts 
the  core  of  the  Scandinavian  settlements.  The  well-marked  distri¬ 
bution  of  lig  (Chesterfield  is  Ellis’s  southernmost  point)  offers  it 
to  be  a  first-class  criterion  for  localizing  earlier,  specially  ME., 
texts.  But  according  to  Wright’s  EDGr.  the  diffusion  of  lig  must 
have  been  more  widespread,  there  being  traces  of  it  as  far  south 
as  Wo.,  Wa.,  Lei.  Nothing  can  be  done  until  fully  reliable  data 
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have  been  collected  all  over  the  country ;  and  even  then  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  ME .  spellings  ligge  are  not  conclusive ;  they  may 
stand  for  either  lidga  or  liga. 


Chart  5  represents  the  problem  of  yat(e)  against  gate.  Normally, 
OE.  jeat  (jaet)  leads  to  modern  yet  or  yat(e).  Ellis  records  this  y- 
form  for  some  forty  places  which  he,  with  but  two  exceptions 
(North  Molton,  D.,  and  Banbury,  O.),  all  of  them  north  of  the 
Wash.  The  alternative  gate  (with  the  local  variants  get,  gjet, 
gje:t,  gjeit,  geat,  gi'at,  gait,  &c.)  covers  large  patches  specially  in 
the  south-east.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  earlier  survey  would 
have  given  our  chart  a  different  look.  That  the  y-  forms  were 
more  widespread  at  one  time  may  be  gathered  from  yate(s)  in 
place-names  and  in  ME.  texts  (Layamon,  R.  Rolle,  Barbour  have 
yet,  Clavis,  Psalms  yate). 

How  are  we  to  account  for  the  initial  g-  ?  Is  it,  as  we  might 
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readily  suppose,  due  to  Norse  influence  (cf.  literary  get,  gap )  ? 
Obviously  that  would  not  tally  with  the  fact  that  the  y-  forms 
have  survived  best  where  Norse  influence  must  be  assumed  to  have 
been  strongest  (see  Charts  3,  4).  Can  the  g-  (along  with  the  long 


quantity  of  the  vowel)  be  of  home  growth  ?  Is  it  derived  from  the 
pi.  jatu(m)  ?  If  so,  what  kind  of  plural  was  it  ?  (Note  the  personal 
name  Yates,  and  Ellis’s  form  gjeits  for  Islip,  Nth.)  Which  is 
the  home  of  the  g-  forms?  According  to  OED .:  ‘In  ME.  the  y- 
forms  are  universal  in  northern  and  in  north-  and  west-midland 
writers.  .  .  .  The  MSS.  of  Chaucer  have  gate  in  some  passages,  yate 
in  others.  ’  Prompt.  Parv.  (1440)  has:  ‘ Gate  or  yate,  porta.  ’  Which 
is  the  relation  of  native  yat(e)  to  the  borrowed  gate  (<ON.  gata, 
gotu  ‘road’),  meaning  thoroughfare,  road,  street  (cf.  Kirkgate  in 
Leeds,  Gallowgate  in  Aberdeen)  ?  The  evidence  of  our  dialect 
monographs  shows  that  in  the  north  the  two  words  are  still  kept 
apart,  both  formally  and  notionally. 
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Was  it  this  opposition  that  kept  yat(e)  alive  in  the  north  ? 

Hackness  Byer's  Green  Kendal  Penrith  Lorton  Moreb.  Buchan 
jat  jat  jet  jat  jat  jaet  jit 

gi-at  gjat  gjet  gjat  gjat  ge*t  ge:t 

But,  as  is  shown  on  our  map,  there  are  even  in  the  north  certain 
districts  where  yat(e)  is  displaced  by  the  literary  gate  (Windhill 
has  gegt  for  both  ‘gate’  and  ‘street’).  Some  of  Ellis’s  Notes  also 
testify  to  the  fact  of  yat(e)  still  being  ousted  by  gate,  viz.  for  Colne 
Valley:  ‘je:t  was  the  common  form’,  for  Whalton,  Nhb.:  ‘jet  with 
old  people,  the  younger  adopt  ge:t’. 

With  a  closer  network  our  chart  would  reveal  further  and  more 
recent  changes,  such  as  southern  gate  coming  under  the  influence 
of  the  StE.  form.  This  may  already  be  inferred  from  a  remark  of 
Ellis’s  on  Worcester  (p.  113) :  ‘gjeitintheCity,  gjet  in  the  Country 
In  a  modern  survey  the  field  worker  would  have  to  comment  on 
the  identity  or  otherwise  of  the  western  (Ch.,  Shr.)  wicket  with 
gate.  There  are  different  kinds  of  gates. 

Charts  6  and  7  go  together ;  7  is  meant  to  be  superimposed  on  6, 
which  by  itself  exhibits  more  than  one  problem.  Chart  6  is  based 
on  the  material  Ellis  provides  for  find  (inf.)  and  found  (p.t.).  The 
transverse  line  from  North  L.  to  North  La.  divides  a  northern  area 
(where  OE.  finda-n  underwent,  later  on,  shortening  to  find)  from 
a  southern  (where  the  -i-  was  duly  diphthongized  as  in  StE.).  The 
details  are  not  entered.  If  we  plot  Ellis’s  information  for  ground 
(sb.),  we  get  a  line  which  coincides  with  the  former  (admittedly 
the  material  is  deficient,  specially  in  the  critical  region  round  about 
Halifax).  There  is  a  third  line  (see  Chart  7),  the  hu:s/haus  line, 
which  runs,  roughly  speaking,  parallel,  save  with  a  bulge  to  the 
source  of  the  Ribble,  to  Kendal  and  along  the  north  boundary  of 
Furness.  It  follows  that  the  four  places  Lower  Holker,  Coniston, 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  and  Dent  have  house 1  but  grun1  (not  ground). 
The  shortening  in  this  sphere,  we  conclude,  must  have  taken  place 
prior  to  the  diphthongization  of  w>au.  That  grund  once  had  u  may 
still  be  seen  from  gru:nd,  which  survives  in  several  places  in  We., 
Cu.  (Lorton),  and  Nhb. 

A  fourth  phonological  line  has  been  entered  in  Chart  7 ;  it 
divides  the  northern  and  southern  value  for  OE.  d,  and  is  marked 
the  ake/oak  line.  It,  too,  runs  parallel. 

1  Not  much  would  bo  gained  by  attempting  a  close  transcription  from 
Ellis’s  notations. 
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Once  again  (see  the  commentary  to  Chart  3)  we  arrive  at  a 
bundle  of  lines,  but  this  time  they  are  isoglosses  for  different 


phenomena,  though  all  of  them  phonological.  Such  a  coincidence 
of  lines  is  recognized  as  constituting  a  dialect  boxmdary,  and  all  the 
more  so  the  more  varied  the  phenomena.  As  this  belt  must 
obviously  be  associated  with  the  old  tribal  border  between  North- 
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umbria  and  Mercia  we  would  expect  all  sorts  of  linguistic  features, 
not  barring  morphological  and  lexical  ones,  to  come  to  a  stand¬ 
still  there.  Indeed,  the  chart  for  ‘girl’  yields  an  isogloss  for 
northern  lass  which  runs  roughly  from  Grimsby  to  Chesterfield- 
Marsden  (west  of  Huddersfield)-Burnley-Preston.  South  of  it  we  get 
girl  in  the  east,  wench  in  the  west.  A  morphological  item  in  support 
of  this  dialect  boundary  has  been  plotted  on  Chart  6 :  the  levelling 
out  within  the  two  numbers  of  the  preterite  of  verbs  like  find. 


As  is  well  known  there  is  a  northern  type  of  levelling  out  and  a 
western,  the  former  being  in  favour  of  the  sg.  [we  f and),  the  latter 
and  later  in  favour  of  the  pi.  (we  fund).  This  fact  has  often  been 
stated  (cf.  Morsbach,  ME.  Grammatik,  §  6,  6 ;  Wright,  ME.  Gram¬ 
mar,  §  394,  5 ;  Wyld,  A  Short  History  of  English ,  p.  268)  and,  in  a 
general  way,  assigned  to  the  areas  north  and  south  of  the  Humber, 
but  as  far  as  I  am  aware  it  has  never  been  localized  in  the  living 
speech  (Wright  in  his  EDGr.  does  not  touch  on  it).  Now  we  cannot 
expect  this  kind  of  grammatical  settlement  to  keep  to  a  clear-cut 
line.  The  fand/found  boundary  is  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  zone 
stretching  along  the  fin/faind  line.  There  are  places  that  are, 
strictly  speaking,  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  border:  fan  in  Halifax, 
Dewsbury,  fand  in  Skelmersdale,  La.,  fon  (besides  fun)  in  La. 
(Adlington,  Oldham) ;  on  the  other  hand  a  sprinkling  of  fun  forms 
in  Lindsey,  Leeds,  Coniston,  and  a  good  many  more  in  Cu.,  Du., 
Nhb.,  and  partly  in  Scotland.  Keighley,  WRY.,  knows  both  forms, 
and  so  do  several  of  the  monographs  (Cleveland,  Penrith,  Lorton, 
Morebattle).  But  in  spite  of  these  ‘irregularities’,  the  distribution 
of  the  dots  on  the  map  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  fan  is  the 
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regular  past  tense  north  of  the  fin/faind  line.  And  several  mono¬ 
graphs  corroborate  this:  Wright,  Cowling,  Hirst,  Wettstein,  Dieth 
have  nothing  but  fan.  How  do  the  traditional  forms  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  and  the  literary  texts  fit  into  this  picture  ? 

There  is  another  interesting  feature  that  is  brought  out  clearly 
by  this  map:  the  different  treatment  of  OE.  -ind  and  -und  geo¬ 
graphically.  We  learn  from  our  books  on  English  Phonology 
(e.g.  Luick,  Historische  Grammatik  der  englischen  Sprache,  p.  474) 
that  in  the  north  both  these  lengths  were  reduced  sometime  in  ME., 
probably  between  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  That  is 
all.  It  is  the  geographical  representation  of  the  modem  data  that 
reveals  the  historical  fact  that  the  shortening  of  -ind  did  not 
spread  nearly  so  far  south  as  that  of  -und  (at  least  not  with 
find  /found).  That  means  that  on  the  fain  territory  we  have  both 
fun  (fAnd)  and  found  forms.  In  Derbyshire  they  say  fain  but  fun, 
but  again  ground  (sb.). 

The  forms  presented  on  Chart  8  are  the  second  elements  of  the 
reflexive  pronoun  (the  first  element  in  the  dialect  is  the  possessive, 
in  all  persons:  hisself,  their  selves).  This  map  has  been  chosen  to 
show  the  effect  of  adjacent  forms  on  each  other.  Between  two 
of  the  clearly  marked  areas  we  notice  a  so-called  buffer  territory, 
a  very  common  feature  on  dialect  maps.  The  outcome  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  a  blend  or  contamination.  In  our  case  a  limited  area 
in  WRY.  has  three  variant  forms:  -sel  (the  northern,  western 
form),  -sen  (the  eastern  form),  and  -seln,  the  cross-form.  While  this 
explanation  is  possible,  and  even  probable,1  and  while  it  served 
us  well  to  illustrate  a  common  phenomenon,  we  must  not  shut  our 
eyes  to  another  possible  view,  the  purely  historical  one :  it  starts 
off  with  the  weak  forms  selfan,  selfum,  which  gradually  were 
reduced  to  selvn.  This  sequence  of  consonants  was  eased  by 
dropping  the  middle  v,  whereby  we  get  our  seln ;  by  reducing 
further  we  arrive  at  sel  and  sen  respectively.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
linguistic  geographer  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  history  of  the 
language  nor  that  of  the  people  speaking  it. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  there  are  several  mixed  regions  on  the 
seam  of  the  -sel  and  -sen  areas  (ERY.,  at  the  junction  of  WRY., 
La.,  and  Db.),  but  they  simply  show  double  forms ;  no  blends  are 
reported.  There  is  even  an  isolated  mixed  patch  in  Nt.,  and  an 

1  Cf.  the  example  mentioned  by  Gillieron  (Abeille  13)  for  the  south  of 
France,  where  Lat.  olla  ‘pot’  occurs  as  oula,  oura,  and  as  the  blend  ourla. 
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occasional  -sel(z)  in  the  self-area,  in  places  at  some  distance  from 
London  and  the  literary  speech. 

It  may  interest  readers  to  see  how  the  much-discussed  problem 
of  the  English  personal  pronoun  she  looks  on  the  dialect  map  and 
in  how  far  it  tallies  with  what  has  been  written  on  it.  Ellis’s  in¬ 
formation  is  precise  enough  to  produce  five  well-marked  areas: 


two  Ji:  areas  (one  on  the  Old  Northumbrian  territory,  the  other 
south  of  it,  covering  the  eastern  half),  the  dr  area  (in  the  south¬ 
west),  the  u:  area  (in  the  north-west  Midlands),  and  a  buffer  region, 
again  (cf.  Chart  8)  in  WRY.,  see  Chart  9. 

The  parts  that  claim  our  attention  first  and  foremost  are  the 
buffer  region  and  the  adjoining  areas  north-east  and  west  of  it. 
What  are  we  to  make  of  the  Ju:  in  WRY.,  and  in  how  far  are  we 
justified  in  treating  the  two  Ji:  areas  differently  ? 

About  the  Ju:  of  Windhill  (in  our  buffer  area)  Wright  says 
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(p.  119):  ‘For  the  present  the  form  Ju:  she  still  remains  a  riddle’ 
and  ‘ME.  sho  would  not  become  Ju:  but  ,fiu  in  the  modern  dialect 
.  .  .  unless  we  may  assume,  which  I  do  not  believe  is  the  case,  that 
the  one  solitary  example  (Ju:  “shoe”)  containing  u:  from  older  6  has 
not  been  borrowed  from  the  lit.  language.  ’  In  view  of  this  dilemma 
and  the  lesson  linguistic  geography  has  taught  us  above  (cf.  Chart 


8),  we  feel  that  contamination  is  the  obvious  solution  (see  also  L.  R. 
Palmer,  An  Introduction  to  Modern  Linguistics,  p.  144).  The  face 
of  the  chart  indeed  suggests  it  (u:  and  Ji:  blend  into  Ju:),  but  it 
also  allows  and  compels  us  to  look  farther  afield. 

Our  chart  distinguishes  two  Ji:  areas.  It  bases  their  difference 
partly  on  the  unstressed  forms  Ji  and  Ja  for  south  and  north 
respectively  (a  distinction  fully  warranted  considering  the  impor¬ 
tant  part  played  by  the  unstressed  forms  in  the  history  of  the  pro¬ 
nouns),  partly  on  the  fact  that  in  the  northern  area  we  have,  under 
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stress,  sporadic  survivals  of  ME.  sho,  scho  (marked  x  on  the  chart). 
Indeed  they  are  homophonous  with  the  respective  forms  for  shoe : 
Hackness  Ji-a,  Longtown  (Ellis,  p.  694) fu:,  Bewcastle  (ibid.,  p.  689) 
Jy:,  Hawick  (ibid.,  p.  689)  Jar,  Morebattle  foe:,  Chirnside  Je:. 
The  weak-stressed  form  that  goes  with  these  is  /a,  sporadically 
(Windhill,  Muker,  NRY.)  fu.  Whereas  the  stressed  forms,  it  is 
true,  are  now  few  (but  far  between!),  the  unstressed  fa’s  provided 
by  Ellis  are  plentiful.  All  this  points  to  (what  we  know  from  the 
northern  ME.  texts)  ME.  sho  and  its  descendants  being  the  genuine 
forms  in  Northumbrian,  whereas  Ji:,  fi  are  secondary  and  later. 
Why  should  not  Windhill  with  its  Ju:,  /u,  and  (note!)  fa  fit  into 
this  frame  as  well  as  does  Hackness  with  its  Jra  and  fa  ?  In  fact 
our  buffer  region  looks  like  a  marginal  sector  where  the  old  sho 
tradition  stood  a  better  chance  to  survive.  If  we  superimpose 
Chart  9  on  Chart  7  the  isolation  of  our  region  becomes  more 
apparent.  It  might  even  have  formed  part  of  the  u:  area. 

If,  as  Wright  states,  the  /u:  cannot  be  the  real  vernacular  form 
(too  is  tiu,  do  diu),  it  may  have  arisen  under  the  influence  of  the 
u:  area  (La.),  where  ME.  6  normally  became  u:  (cf.  Hargreaves, 
p.  81).  In  that  case  the  /u:  of  the  buffer  region  would  be  a  blend, 
but  not  of  Ji:  and  u:,  but  of  Jdu  and  u:.  There  is  further  evidence 
of  the  pronominal  intercourse  between  WRY.  and  La. :  Marsden 
and  Huddersfield  belong  to  the  u:  area,  Halifax  has  u  beside  Ja, 
just  as  Adlington,  La.,  has  an  occasional  weak  form  fa  beside  u. 

The  five  (  ?)  areas  may  now  be  described  as  follows: 


Area 

Present  forms 

Origin 

South  -f-  East  Midland : 

X  i: 

Xi 

< 

ME.  she  (OE.  seo ) 

South  +  West  Midland: 

or 

< 

ME.  here  (OE.  hire) 

North-west  Midland: 

u: 

u 

< 

ME.  ho  (OE.  heo) 

West  Riding  (  +  Db): 

Xu: 

Xu  x®( 

< 

< 

blend  of  3  and  5  (?) 
ME.  sho) 

Northern : 

Xu:  Xy=  fa 

Joe:  Je:  J 

< 

(OE.  seo) 

ME.  sho) 

The  western  regions  derive  their  forms  from  the  old  personal 
pronoun,  the  eastern  (and  northern),  however,  from  the  demon¬ 
strative  seo.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  that  as  may  be 
gathered  from  G.  sie  she,  Icel.  peir  they,  Scots  5e:  =  they,  those, 
dial,  them  =  those.  Cf.  also  OFrisian  stressed  hiu,  unstressed  se, 
or  StG.  Sie  ist  alt,  die  ist  alt.  The  thorny  problem  of  how  exactly 
ME.  sho  and  she  came  about  (and  whether  OE.  heo  or  ON.  su  or  sja, 
or  even  Frisian  se  had  a  share  in  it)  need  not  concern  us  here. 
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What  is  left  to  be  accounted  for  are  the  stressed  Ji:  forms  in  the 
north  as  also  the  unstressed  Ji.  There  is  one  district  (Buchan,  in 
the  north-east  corner  of  Scotland)  where  Ji:,  Ji  might  be  the  regular 
development  from  ME.  sho  (in  Buchan  a  shoe  =  a  Ji:);  wherever 
else  Ji:  occurs  in  the  north  it  must  be  of  different  origin.  Our  chart 
makes  a  difference  between  Ji:,  Ja  places  (shaded  base)  and  those 
that  have  Ji:,  Ji  (black  dots),  implying  that  the  former  is  a  partial, 
the  latter  a  total,  levelling  under  the  southern  and  StE.  state. 
Some  of  the  Ji:’s  may  be  quite  old  ;  already  in  the  fifteenth  century 
the  documents  show  she  as  an  occasional  alternative  of  sho  (cf. 
Ida  Baumann,  Die  Sprache  der  Urkunden  im  15.  Jahrhundert  in 
Yorkshire) ;  others  and  specially  the  Ji’s  are  no  doubt  recent  new¬ 
comers. 

Chart  10  {eyes)  is  again  suggestive  of  all  kinds  of  changes  and 
movements.  To  begin  with,  the  southern  eyes  is  a  secondary  forma¬ 
tion.  The  originally  weak  plural  (OE.  ea^an,  ME.  ejen,  en)  lives  on 
as  i:n  in  the  north.  Where  eyes  started  and  when,  our  map  cannot 
tell  (the  first  record  of  it  dates  from  1375,  according  to  OED.). 
It  does,  however,  make  it  clear  that  eyes  is  spreading  northward 
at  the  expense  of  i:n.  The  southernmost  i:n  (its  form  happens  to 
be  ein)  is  recorded  for  North  Derby  and  Flint.  But  there  are  eyes 
settling  down  along  the  two  coasts  in  the  north.1  The  monographs 
for  Byer’s  Green,  Du.,  Lorton,  and  Penrith2 give  eyes,  but  the  latter 
record  i:n  for  the  old  generation,  which  brings  them  into  line  with 
Ellis.  How  the  literary  form  was  introduced  already  in  Ellis’s 
time  may  be  seen  from  his  comment  on  Coniston:  ‘Mr.  B.  i:n,  i:z, 
Miss  B.  (‘‘who  belonged  to  the  younger  generation  of  dialect 
speakers,  as  Mr.  Bowness  did  to  the  older”)  only  knew  aiz.’ 
Similarly  for  Leyland,  La.:  ‘Mr.  E.  i:n,  Miss  Ef.  aiz’. 

But  there  is  more  to  be  learnt  from  this  map.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  sg.  and  pi.  show  divergent  vowels.  Adlington, 
La.,  Holderness,  ERY.,  have  sg.  ai,  but  pi.  i:n.  If  this  ai  is 
borrowed  it  may  be  due  to  the  desire  to  give  the  simple  i:  more 
body.  The  same  tendency  would  account  for  i:n  also  being  used 
for  the  sg.,  e.g.  in  Leeds  and  Mid-Yorkshire  (see  Ellis,  pp.  398,  524, 
and  compare  with  it  the  Swiss  German  pi.  Eier  ‘eggs’  doing  duty 
as  a  sg.).  There  is,  however,  another  possibility  of  explaining  the 

1  Jn  Fiance  t  he  seaboard  proves  more  conservative  than  inland  areas. 
The  same  is  said  of  the  New  England  .States  (U.S.A.). 

2  Reaney’s  statement:  ‘OE.  tee Je  has  become  ai’  is  misleading. 
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ai/i:n  combination.  OE.  eaje  (according  to  whether  the  value  of 
3  was  velar  or  palatal)  gives  rise  to  either  modern  i:  (the  common 


form  of  the  north,  in  keeping  with  northern  fli:  fly,  di:  die)  or  ai 
(the  form  of  the  south),  and  we  should  probably  be  wrong  in 
assuming  that  the  vowel  of  the  sg.  and  pi.  always  developed 
abreast  of  each  other.  Schilling  for  Oldham  has  sg.  i:  or  ai,  pi.  i:n. 
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Similarly  the  pi.  i:n  may  have  advanced  to  ein,  whether  the  sg.  is 
ai  (cf.  Bickley,  Ch.)  or  i:  (west  Db.,  Y.).  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  -z  goes  with  (southern)  ai,  the  old  -n  with  (northern)  i:.  The 
ME.  pi.  en  probably  developed  as  follows: 

North  en  >  i:n  (>  i:z  ?) 

South  en  >  In  >  ain  >  aiz 

There  are  a  number  of  communities  with  the  pi.  i:z.  Without 
reference  to  the  map  and  dealing  with  them  singly,  we  should 
probably  explain  them  as  analogical  strong  plurals  (like  hoses  for 
older  hosen).  If,  however,  we  consider  their  geographical  position 
(North  L.,  Market  Weighton,  South  Ainsty,  all  places  on  or  near 
the  i:n/aiz  border),  we  may  prefer  to  call  them  blends.  Also  if  at 
Coniston  aiz  is  coexistent  with  i:n,  the  third  variant  (i:z)  is  an 
obvious  cross.  Conversely  the  linguistic  geographer  will  suspect 
Ellis’s  two  cases  of  ain  (Whitby,  North  Craven,  Ellis,  pp.  527, 
621),  for  it  is  hard  to  believe  them  to  be  blends.  Their  geographi¬ 
cal  neighbourhood  makes  us  think  that  the  informants  meant  ein, 
a  dialectal  variant  of  i:n. 

Needless  to  say  a  few  tentative  charts  and  a  purely  lin¬ 
guistic  commentary  cannot  show  linguistic  geography  to  full 
advantage.1  I  have  not  even  touched  on  one  of  its  greatest 
achievements,  viz.  ‘to  have  linked  linguistic  research  intimately 
with  political,  social  and  cultural  history  and  to  have  developed 
a  new  and  fertile  method  of  dealing  with  language  as  a  cultural 
possession  of  the  people’  (Kurath,  Prospectus  of  The  Linguistic 
Atlas  of  New  England).  Nor  have  I,  for  reasons  stated  again  and 
again,  carried  my  interpretations  to  the  final  conclusions.  All 
that  will  only  be  possible  once  a  systematic  survey  of  all  the  local 
dialects  has  become  a  reality ;  once  Great  Britain  possesses  her 
gfreat  Linguistic  Domesday  Book. 

That,  of  course,  means  a  stupendous  national  task,  involving 
most  careful  preparation  and  long  years  of  co-operative  labour. 
But  no  demands  on  the  country’s  resources  and  no  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  workers  can  be  too  big  measured  by  the  result  to  be 
expected. 

The  English  language,  the  object  of  this  big  scheme,  has  been 

1  Those  who  want  to  familiarize  themselves  with  what  has  been  achieved 
should  study  the  Sprach-  und  Sachatlas  Italiens  und  der  Siidschweiz  (7  vols.) 
by  K.  Jaberg  and  J.  Jud,  available  in  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Manchester, 
Bristol,  and,  of  course,  in  the  British  Museum. 
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taken  across  the  seas  by  those  early  settlers  in  foreign  lands.  And 
there  it  has  established  itself,  in  North  America  and  all  the 
countries  of  the  British  Empire.  More  than  ever  before  it  is  on  the 
way  to  becoming  the  universal  language.  But  no  matter  how  far 
its  sway  will  reach,  Britain  and  her  counties  will  remain  its  home 
and  nursing  ground. 

It  would  be  short-sighted  to  think  of  this  language  merely  in 
terms  of  literary  English  and  its  many  guardians,  the  poets  and 
writers.  Not  only  are  the  roots  of  any  cultivated  language  in  the 
folk  and  dialectal  speech,  but  what  many  of  the  early  colonizers, 
even  those  of  social  standing,  took  out  with  them  was  the  broad 
country  speech  of  Devon,  Kent,  and  Anglia.  These  provincial 
speech  habits  and  the  cultural  atmosphere  that  goes  with  them 
kept  them  linked  up  with  the  land  of  their  birth. 

And  when,  three  hundred  years  after  ‘The  Great  Migration’, 
American  linguistic  and  historical  scholarship  set  out  to  draw  up  a 
comprehensive  record  of  New  England  speech  (the  work  is  finished 
and  stands  in  three  volumes  as  The  Linguistic  Atlas  of  N ew England 
by  H.  Kurath,  Providence,  1939),  the  editors  had  to  deal  with  the 
dialectal  structure  of  the  country,  and  the  relation  between  the 
speech  areas,  cultural  areas,  and  settlement  areas.  The  next 
problem  will  be  to  reconstruct,  by  means  of  the  material  gathered 
in  the  atlas,  the  linguistic  situation  as  it  was  before  the  industrial 
era,  and  even  at  the  time  of  colonization.  This  problem,  however, 
will  never  be  solved  satisfactorily  until  the  mother  country, 
England,  has  made  and  opened  to  the  public  the  record  of  her 
county  speeches.  The  American  atlas  means  an  imperative  call 
upon  Great  Britain  to  supply  hers.  In  due  anticipation  of  it  and 
in  order  to  facilitate  comparison  with  it,  ‘an  effort  was  made’  by 
the  Americans  ‘to  include  as  many  features  as  possible  from 
Ellis’s  Comparative  Specimens,  his  Dialect  Tests  and  his  Classified 
Word  Lists’.  Now  that  their  work  is  done,  they  are  waiting  for 
the  English  to  do  theirs.  There  have  already  been  rumours  of 
their  coming  to  do  it  for  them. 

There  is  another  obligation,  in  another  direction.  The  countries 
across  the  Channel  and  the  North  Sea,  from  which  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  has  borrowed  so  freely,  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  have 
made  their  maps  available  (see  Chart  1):  there  is  Gillieron’s  Atlas 
linguistique  de  la  France,  Le  Roux’s  Atlas  linguistique  de  la,  Basse- 
Bretagne  (Celtic),  in  Belgium  Blancquaert’s  Dialect-atlas  van  Klein- 
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Brabant  and  Dialect-atlas  van  Zuid-Oost-Vlaanderen,  in  Holland 
Grootaers  en  Kloeke’s  Taalatlas  van  Noord-  en  Zuid-N ederland. 

It  is,  as  a  rule,  not  suffiicently  realized  that  wherever  interlingual 
dealings  have  been  going  on  or  where  neighbouring  languages 
belong  to  the  same  stock,  a  linguistic  atlas  is  of  more  than  national 
importance.  It  helps  to  throw  light  on  the  linguistic  and  cultural 
relations  across  the  frontier.  Much  enlightenment  may  be  expected 
from  a  comparison  of  atlases.  The  atlases  of  the  Romance  lan¬ 
guages  are  made  to  tally.  Thus  Bottiglioni’s  Atlante  Linguistico 
Etnografico  italiano  della  Corsica  regularly  refers  to  the  correspond¬ 
ing  sheets  of  ALF,  (Gillieron)  and  AIS.  (Jaberg  and  Jud).  Looking 
at  the  linguistic  maps  of  France  or  the  Low  Countries  we  recognize 
words  that  found  their  way  into  literary  English ;  studying  their 
forms  we  may  even  discover  the  district  they  came  from.  But, 
lacking  the  knowledge  a  linguistic  atlas  of  Great  Britain  would 
provide,  we  do  not  know  by  what  channels  they  entered  the  island 
or  what  and  how  much  was  borrowed  by  the  several  provincial 
dialects ;  a  lot  of  it,  to  be  sure,  was  never  adopted  by  the  standard 
speech. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  dictionaries  (Wright’s  EDD., 
Bense’s  Dictionary  of  the  Low-Dutch  Element  in  the  English 
Vocabulary ,  The  Hague,  1939)  will  supply  that  information.  Now 
Bense  for  his  dialectal  material  depends  on  Wright,  whose  nota¬ 
tions,  we  said  before,  were  inadequate  for  atlas  purposes.  But  the 
same  would  have  to  be  said  of  any  dictionary,  even  the  OED.  A 
dictionary  is  one  way  of  presenting  the  material,  an  atlas  another : 
the  two  are  complementary.  The  absence  of  a  linguistic  atlas 
of  Great  Britain  cannot  be  explained  away  by  the  presence  of 
that  never  failing  source  of  information,  the  Oxford  English  Dic¬ 
tionary. 

On  the  contrary :  that  unrivalled  work  of  British  lexicography 
and  scholarship,  that  glory  of  Oxford,  that  unique  effort  of  the 
whole  nation  for  its  language  and  cultural  history  should  be  an 
incentive  to  all  concerned  to  start  on  the  atlas  without  delay. 

Eugen  Dieth 
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